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American Book Company 


INCORPORATED. 


uments arco + gh ‘ HE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY is an incorporated stock company 
HARRY T. AMBROSE, TREASURER. whose sole and exclusive business is the manufacture and sale of School and 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, SECRETARY. College Text-Books, Maps and Charts. Its principal places of business are 

DIRECTORS. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

CALEB 5, BRAGG, Cuainman. The responsible stockholders of the company are named in the list of officers 
ee ee, Meee Ton ppg Ei petnraphr esl and directors, and they will be recognized by teachers and educators generally as 
DANIEL APPLETON. ALFRED C. BARNES. 5 
CHAS. J. BARNES. HENRY B. BARNES. members of several of the leading firms heretofore engaged in the publication of 
BIRDSEYE BLAKEMAN. GEO. R. CATHCART. school-books. The company has purchased and is the absolute owner of the school- 
> See, euRY i. a all hans tataia book publications heretofore issued by D. Appleton & Co., A. S. Barnes & Co., 

Harper & Brothers, Ivison, Blakeman & Co. and Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., and 
it engages faithfully to carry out all contracts made by these firms for the publication and supply of their respective text-books. 

In nearly all these houses the school-book business was associated with or subordinated to other branches of trade, such as the 
stationery business, the publication of magazines and periodicals, the ‘miscellaneous and general subscription book business, and various 
other enterprises. In each case the American Book Company has purchased Only the school-book list, and proposes to give its whole 
energy and all its abilities to that department of publication. By this separation of the school-book business from other interests the 
American Book Company assumes only about one-third of the aggregate business of the five houses from which it has made up its 
list, and every one will see the great advantage thus secured by leaving it free to give greater attention than has ever before been 
possible to the one interest to which it devotes itself. 

The educational public has long given a generous and friendly patronage to these several houses, and in assuming the more 
exclusive relation to the school literature of the country the officers and directors of the company expect to be better able to serve 
their friends and deserve well of the public. 

During the past twenty years the irregularities connected with the introduction of school-books have been a source of great 
annoyance to the public and a cause of great expense to publishers. To overcome this irritation and extravagance, various forms of 
association have been tried, but nothing has seemed so reasonable as the present plan which divorces school-book making from every 
other form of publication and reduces it to a strictly business basis. Among the advantages of this form of union over every other 
method of association, are the following : 


First. The American Book Company is not a trust, or trustee, for | time and trouble in ordering and receiving supplies and a material 
other parties, but is the absolute owner of all its publications, accountable | reduction in the cost of transportation, as all the various books of the com- 
only to its authors and to the public. 

Second. The union of these varied interests under one ownership Sixth. It offers a great variety of text-books in each department 
will reduce the price of school-books by enabling the publisher to manu- | of school work, from which teachers and school officials may more easily and 
facture them at less cost and to deal more directly with the consumer. without opposition make selections to meet all possible requirements of the 

Third. It brings the market much nearer than ever before to the | school or college course. 
people of the whole country, there being several chief distributing centres on Seventh. It will operate to do away with the annoying and fre- 
an equal footing as regards discounts. quent changes of books in use by removing toa large extent the agitation 

Fourth. It brings to the service of the company and the public | and friction which has hitherto existed. 


the best trained ability in every branch of school-book making, and Eighth. It will tend to place the competition for the favor of American 
all the special skill which experience has developed in the management of | schools solely on the ground of merit and actual service, and to this 
end the company invites the open and honorable competition of all houses 


engaged in the business of school-book publication. 


pany may now be obtained from one source. 


the business. 
Fifth. It secures to the local trade and to school boards a saving of 





The American Book Company seeks no monopoly of any sort. A monopoly of the school-book trade is neither possible nor 


desirable. The success of the business is largely dependent on public favor, and this would be withdrawn at once if a monopoly were 


ever attempted. 
The company desires to establish close relation with the actual consumers of its books and to give them the benefit of the lowest 


possible prices. To this end 


It offers to send its books to any address in the United States free of II. It will contract directly with Boards of Education in any part 


charge for postage or express on receipt of the wholesale list price, of the country to supply text-books for a term of years at reduced prices, 
and will give guaranty with satisfactory bond that if at any future time the com- 


thus placing in the hands of the consumer, even in the remotest and smallest 
village in the country, an effective safeguard against extravagant charges and | pany’s prices shall be reduced, a corresponding reduction shall be made in all 


profits on the part of local dealers or transportation companies. existing contracts. 


I, 





The American Book Company will employ its combined capital, labor and experience to sustain the high reputation of the books 
now on its list and to produce new ones of the highest quality at the least cost, and it will offer all its publications at the lowest price 
at which similar publications can be bought in any country. 

American Book Company. 
New York, CINncINNATI, CHICAGO. 
June 10, 18g0. 
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School Teachers = Scholars 


SAY THAT THE 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER COS 


AND TABLETS 


cE JTUST-=-RIGHT! 2 





WRITING PADS, 


in Manilla and White Papers, 


FOR PEN AND PENCIL USE. 





Acme Spelling Blanks. 








Neutral Tint Manuscript Paper. 





Neutral Tint Desk Pads. 





White Desk or Scratch Pads. 





Water Color & Drawing Blocks. 





Students’ Note Books. 











WRITING TABLETS, 


In White and Cream Papers, 
FOR BUSINESS & CORRESPONDENCE. 





American Blotter Writ’g Tablets. 





Picturesque Tablets. 





Court Trish Linen Tablets. 





Fairy Writing Tablets. 
Rip Van Winkle Tablets. 
Anchor Blotter Tablets. 











Tourist Writing Tablets. 











SCHOOL 


C., 


STATIONERY 


&c., &c, &c. 


* 











from his long sleep. 





Pen use. 








| pr sive RIP VAN WINKLE BLOTTER WRITING TABLETS. 


This is a “ Wide Awake” Tablet, sure enough, notwithstanding its name. The 
cover is beautiful, is lithographed in high colors, and represents “ Rip” awakening 
It contains a good grade of White Paper. 


No SIZE. PRICE 

367 Commercial Note, Ruled or Plain : ; : 15 cts. each. 
307 Packet Note, ° 18 

365 Letter, 30 


OUR PRIDE TABLET. 


This Tablet isa Beauty. It is an original drawing in colors, of a Harvest and 
Orchard scene, with a young Girl gathering the ripened fruit. It is suitable for 











| No SIZE. PRICE. 
| ; 533 Commercial Note, Ruled and Perforated, . - 10 cts. each. 
— a 539 Ruled, extra thick, . ; 2 * “ 
541 Packet Ruled and Perforated, . . 10 
TABLET. 543 " Ruled, extra thick, . ‘ i2 ‘* a“ TABLET. 











SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. > = s 6 ESHK FOR THE... 














ACME STATIONERY & PAPER CO... 
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59 Duane Street, New York. 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 


DEAT. IN 


ALL THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS PUBLISHED, 


AND BESIDES CARRY A WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 


| : Schools, Coll , and School Librari 
Full Line of Miscellaneous Books. oe Se 


which our facilities as wholesale dealers permit us to do at the lowest rates. 


They can, therefore, on receipt of any order, promptly forward in | spondence with Teachers and L:biarians solicited. 


nf ingle package any and all eu ‘ Our Genera CaraLoaur of American School Books, with net and mailing prices, 
_ P 8 y current books called for, whatever and a telegraphic code, a topically arranged Lisrary List or STANDARD PuBLIca- 


may be the quantity or kind required, or the number of different TIONS, selected from the books of all publishers, and a Sprorat School Book List of 
publishing houses whose works are demanded. | our own publications sent on application. 


This house fully meets the convenience of those who wish to rely on regularly being able to obtain at one place, on a 
single order and in one shipment, books issued by ali the different publishing houses. 


THH BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Invite Superintendents, Teachers, School Officers, and all others interested, to consider the following 
publications before making selections in these branches: 
THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 4orcietc.ctcot ana class instruction in muses” °°”! THE YOUNG FOLK’S LIBRARY. “Ss. toiimes nde reaay ” “eatine 


By Joun W. Turts ann H. E. Hour. EpItED BY LARKIN Dunrton, LL. D. 


MAC COUN’S HISTORICAL CHARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 











A series of Reading Books embodying the results of 
THE NORMAL COURSE IN READING. recent progress i methods of teaching heading in Indispensable in every schoolroom where United States History ts taught. 
By Emma J. Topp anp W. B. Powei1, A.M. MAC COUN’S HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
he most practical series of Copy By TownsEND Mac Coun, A.M. 


THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. “ioc P iotishedt ag 
By D. H. Faruny AND W. B. Guimneca, A. 1. m" P MOWRY’S STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. "‘Sebotes Jacl en oe 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING, f0r‘puitic'aind Private scncoie.  ecentiy |MOWRY’S ELEMENTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT, ror crammar sehoots, Ungraded 


adopted for exclusive use in ten of the fourteen Counties in Vermont. Schools, and all of elementary grade. 
By LARKIN DuntTon, LL. D., AND C, GooDWIN CLARK, A. M. By WitiiAmM A. Mowry, Pu. D. 


Also choice text-books and helps in nearly every other branch of school and college work. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address. Correspondence is invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT. & COMPANY, 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 





740|) & 742 Broadway, New York. 











HIS is a picture of the ‘old reliable’? Educational Toy Money, Fisher's 
4b patent, approved by the Treasury Department, and sold all over the 

United States by Mitton BrapLey Co., Springfield, Mass. There is 
‘money in it,” from an educational standpoint, You get a sample box repre- 
senting about $100 for 25 cents, and can buy it in bulk in a variety of ways. 
Just how you will find out through the latest edition of Bradley's Catalogue 
of School Aids and Educational Material, which may be said to bea sort of 


guide- book to the methods of the ‘new education,’ and will be sent free 





to any inquirer mentioning the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


This picture is used to illustrate the chapter on ‘Time and Money” in our new book, 


“HELPS FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS.” 


The price is only 25 cents, but the ideas which it contains regard. 
o 





We believe in this book, and want you to have a copy of it. 
ing Language Work, Form Study, Clay Modeling, Teaching of Color, Stick Laying, Card-Board Sewing, Paper Weaving, Paper Folding, 
Paper Cutting, Drawing and Drawing Implements, Number Work, Time and Money, Teaching of Fractions, Weights, Measures, and Mensu- 


ration, Geography, Physiology, Physical Training, and the Kindergarten, are worth a good many quarters. Send for our list of books for teach- 


Among the best of them are the 50-cent edition of “THe KINDERGARTEN AND THE SCHOOL,” and “ PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD.” 
’ is the SPRINGFIELD PANTOGRAPH, a simple but accu- 


ers. 
One of the latest educational novelties mentioned in “Helps for Ungraded Schools’ 


rate device for enlarging or reducing, either on the blackboard or paper, all kinds of diagrams or engravings, for helping along ordinary 


school-room instruction. REED’s CARD-BOARD Osyects for teaching Number is one of the cheapest and most effective devices ever offered 


the public for such a purpose. 
of the script letters, while furnishing him agreeable busy work at his desk. 
board objects for 17 cents a dozen, each sheet containing ten objects of the same kind, and a box of assorted letter-cards (with outfit for 


Cootey’s WriTING EmBroipERY CARDs are intended to fix in the child’s mind a correct image of the form 
The Pantograph is mailed for 55 cents; the sheets of card- 


sewing), for 30 cents. 
If you are interested in APPARATUS FOR TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCIENCE for GRAMMAR and HiGH ScHOOLs, or in EpucaTionAL GAMES 


and Home AMUSEMENTS, write for our special catalogues treating these subjects. 


We mean to be both sowers and reapers in every corner of the educational field. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., SprinGFizL_p, Mass, 
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May Flowers---of Song 


For Schools: 
(35 cts.: $3 60 doz.) 


Children’s School Songs. "paces St simpie 


explanations, and 138 new~ and selected songs for 

general singing. This little book is being received 

with much favor. 

Kindergarten Chimes. ($1.25.) Kate Douglass 
Wiggin. Good Manual and fine collection. 

Kindergarten and Primary Scheel Songs. 
(30 cts.; $3.00doz) Menard. 

Senge and Games for Little Ones. 
Walker and Jenks. 

Gems for Little Singers. 
Emerson and Swayne. 

Bhymes and Tunes. ($1.00) Mrs. Osgood. 

Motion Songs. (20 c.; $1.80 doz.) Mrs. Boardman. 
Get them all! They are the most delightful books! 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas. 

Kingdom of Mother Goose. 
dozen.) Mrs. Boardman. 

Rainbow Festival. (20 cts ; $1.80doz) Lewis. 

Whe Hilled Cock Robin. 40 cents; $3.60 doz.) 


F 
Book 1, Primary. 30 cts.; 


Sone Mannal | a Sn a 


$4 20 doz 

Bk. 3. High. 50c. ; $4.80 doz. 
By Emerson. These are the newest and best 
books for teaching-note reading in schools. 


( $2.00.) 


(30 cts.; $300 doz.) 


(25 cents; $2.28 





Send for lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


avoid certain courses of conduct. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of Fifty Cents. 


This book is the result of several years’ 


care has been taken to present the leading facts of anatomy and physiology in such a 
way as to show clearly the reasons why the health of the body requires us to follow or 
Handsomely bound in cloth. 


Stillwell’s Brief Lessons on the Human Body. 


practical work in the class-room. Special 





CHARLES E. MER 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


RILL & COMPANY, 





The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: 


For samples and introductory terms address 
364 Washington St., Boston. 


SCUDDER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 


Preceded b 
to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. 
HoracE E. SCUDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 


into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, as well as a 
on Text aud Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Bbeautifu 4 
a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped schoo! book ever used in the United States. 

Price $1.00; by mail, $1.15. a 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs, 
122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


For the use of Schools and Academies. By 


Well-considered and well written Texts; Logical Division 
full set of Questions 


Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; 
Send for Circular. 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully 
annotated Now ready. “L’Avare.” by MOLIERE; 
“Le cid,” by CORNBILLEB; “Le Bourgeois Gentil. 





EW MUSIG KOOKS 


SACRED. 


Ce ee 
Y. M. C. A. PRAISE BOOK, ,4.:2257553 


full of good things from beginning to end, arranged 
for Male Voices and specially adapted for use in Y. M. 
C. A. meetings. Edited by W. F. Supps. Price, 40 cents. 
SACRED DUETS An unusually fine collection 
# of Duets for various Voices. 
Edited and arranged by W.F. Supps. Price, $1.25. 


SELECT SACRED SONGS, wficicr hry 


best sacred solos by modern composers. Price, $1. 
SECULAR. 


THE GONDOLIERS. Gilbert & Sullivan's latest 


work. Vocal Score, $1.00; 
Piano Score, 50cts ; Vocal Gems, 25cts.; Libretto, lécts. 


THE FROG WHO WOULD. A charming comie 


Operetta, written 
by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele Surrey and composed 
by F. D. Jamison. Price, $1. 

A serviceable 


THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. A,tcrriso!s 


Male Voices, especially designed for the use of College 
Students Glee Clubs. Price, $1.0. 

ete Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid on 
feceipt of marked price. 

PUBLISHED BY—— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO.. 

74 W. 4th St., 19 E, 16th S8t., 

CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK. 


WINNOWED SONGS. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 

Already adopted for use by the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly, also N. Y J., and other State 8 8. Conven 
tions. Price 35 cents per copy in any quantity, ex- 
pressage not prepaid. If sent by mail, add 5 cents 
per copy. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, | THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 

Cincinnat! & New York. 


New York & Chicago. 








by MOLIgERE; “ Horace,” by RAOCINE,; 
* Athalie,” by RACINF h, 25 cents. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A 


ca. ° 
MUZZARBLLI. A nove: and practical book for students. 
12mo. 81.00. 
Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publishers and Iinporters of French Books, 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


Longmans’ Drawing Books. 


The course in FREEHAND consists ui 8 Dooks care- 
fully graduated from simple, straight, and curved 
lines, to examples of classic ornament, with 4 Sup- 
plementary books. 

The course in GEOMETRY consists of books on 
Drawing to Scale, Geometrical Drawing, Practical 
Plane Geometry, and Solid or Descriptive Geometry. 

Prospectus and Book of Specimen Pages wlil be mailed 
free to any address on application, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Cv., 15 E. 16th St.. New York, 


THE EMPIRE : 


ifully illustratea, 12mo, cloth, 560 pp’ 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com 
pressed yet complete povenny adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
ite paper and type of the very best.and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


What is Gunethics ? 


The word ‘“‘Gunethics” implies the ethical status 
of woman, and is coined as title for the masterly 
work on this subject by the author, President of the 
Cincinnati Wesleyan College. 
telligent women should memorize its contents. 
Cloth. 162 pages, with steel portrait of model wo 
man. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y. 


$75. to $250. monte ge 








A Complete History of Britain 
and the British People Beau- 
Price, $1 25. 








made working for us. 

ersons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof. 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities, 
8. F. JOHNSON & OO., 1009 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 


Gallant men and in-' 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IF 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been especially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and Grammar 
Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, ar- 
ravuged in a carefully graded series, are made with the 
greatest regard for accuracy and beauty, and are fur- 
nished at the lowest possible prices. hey have been 
adopted by the leading cities of the country, and are ab- 
solutely indiepensabie to the correct teaching of Form 
end Drawiog in every stage, and especially at the outset. 
a For catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
ABASH AVENUSB. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, LL D. 


Crown of Wild Olives. Cloth. 50. « $1 00 
Fors Clavigera. 8 vols. in 4. $4.00 & $5.00 





|Munera Pulveris, cloth, . . . 50e. 
Political Economy of Art. cioth, .  B0e. 
Time and Tide. By Weare and Tyne. Clo., 50c. 
Unto This Last. . . . . Glo. 50. 


NEW YORK : 
JOIIN WILEY AND SONS. 
63 EAST TENTH STREET, 
Second door west of Broadway, 
1890. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Secqeaghtes, | Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ ers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO., 
66 and 68 Duane Sireet N. Y. 











A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have Schoo! Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 





Cc. M. BARNES, 

™ AND 77 WaRAaSH Ave... CHICAGO, ILL 
W F i 

estern Female Seminary 
Thirty-sixth year. Opens Sept. 8rd, 1890. 
Full Academic and Seminary courses 
Complete courses in Music, Elocution and 
Art. Students fitted for best Eastern Col- 
leges Laboratory work in Sciences. 
Library, 5,000 volumes. Steam  heat;e 


Electric light; Healthful location. 
TERMS $180. PER YEAR. 





W. H. WALMSLEY, Limited, 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 
Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 
Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


~ Catalogue on application. 


ky MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 9 


KIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PAYSICAL 


By All Odds 


The most generally useful medicine is Ayer’s 
Pills. As aremedy for the various diseases 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, these 
Pills have no equal. Their sugar-coating 
causes them not only to be easy and 
pleasant to take, but preserves their medi- 
cinal integrity in all climates and for any 
reasonable length of time. The best family 
medicine, Ayer’s Pills are, also, unsurpassed 
for the use of travelers, soldiers, sailors, 
campers, and pioneers. In some of ine 
most critical cases, when all other remedies 


have failed, 


9 H | 
Ayer’s Pills 
prove effective. 

‘In the summer of 1864 I was sent to the 
Annapolis hospital, suffering with chronic 
diarrhea. While there, I became so re- 
duced in strength that I could not speak and 
was compelled to write everything I wanted 
to say. I was then having some 25 or 30 
stools per day. The doctors ordered a medi- 
cine that I was satisfied would be of no 
benefit to me. I did not take it, but per- 
suaded my nurse to get me some of Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills. About two o’clock in the after- 
noon I took six of these pills, and by mid- 
night began to feel better. In the morning 
the doctors came again, and after deciding 
that my symptoms were more favorable, gave 
me a different medicine, which I did not use, 
but took four more of the pills instead. The 
next day the doctors came to see me, and 
thought I was doing nicely, (and so did 1). 
1 then took one pill a day fora week. At the 
end of that time, I considered myself cured 
and that Ayer’s Pills had saved my life. I 
was then weak, but had no return of the 
disease, and gained in strength as fast as 
could be expected.”—F. C. Luce, Late Lieut. 
56th Regt. Mass. Vol. Infantry. 

“Ayer’s Pills are 


The Best 


I have ever used for headaches, and they 
act like a charm in relieving any disagree- 
able sensation inthe stomach after eating.” 
— Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“I was a sufferer for years from dys- 


pepsia and liver troubles, and found no 
permanent relief until I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Pills. They have effected a com- 
plete cure.” —George W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T. * 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


"Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO,, 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
from the many years we have in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all neu chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


of the products trom the 
. MORSON & SON, London; 

ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 

E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 





We make a special 
Laboratories of 














APPARATUS, 








Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 











| 
SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain ana Glass Ware, etc.) 


| (GF Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 





Going to take a trip this oummer ? The 
Great Northern Railway has arranged a 


Are 


series of splendid excursions to finest points 
of interest in the West and Northwest, PHILOSOPHICA L, 
Sewing, Ge R. ~~ BSnentional Con- ELECTRICA L, and 
vention a . Pau nn., 4th to lith. 
Yo u Write for tour book to F. I. W itney, G. P. CHEMICAL 
ym | qi m., 0 » © vey, 
New England Agent, 228 Washington Street, APPAR A TUS. 











SS Boston. a We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for | 
Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer * Devo- 
nia’ July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 
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Professor of Histology and Microscopy, University of Michigan. 


To Teachers contemplating the adoption of an Elementary Physiology : 

Stowell’s * A Hratray Bopy”’ was published late in the spring of 1889, and 
has already had a sale in Illinois alone of nearly 15,000 copies. 

It is a book of rare merit. It was not written by a professional book-maker, | 
as a commercial enterprise, but by a regular physician to meet the requirements 
of recent legislation relating to instruction in Physiology in the Public Schools. 
It contains all that is needed below the High School, and is adapted to the sixth 
and seventh grades of Graded Schools, and to the fourth and fifth reader classes 
in District Schools. It has a more attractive page, and a more interesting text 
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AFTER COMMENCEMENT DAY. 


BY D. H. R, GOODALE, 





With years on years of long work over, 

The work all over, I'm going home; 
June fields sink, honey-sweet, in clover ; 
Now in each bush there lurks a lover ; 

Joy palpitates, blooms, flits, broods over,— 

Heaven on the hills! I’m going home. 


The student days at last are over,— 
Those days are over, I’m going home ; 

Shut in, shut out (boy! social rover!) 

Vowed, not to do but to discover, 

Nor bound to be, but to endeavor, — 
The shell is cast,—I’m going home. 


Four years’ and full years’ tasks are over, 
The tasks are over. I’m going home; 

Beat high, oh, heart! now for thy lover 

The steel is forged. A cry comes over, 

‘* Help! brot+-r, help!’’ friend, human lover, 
Free man at last, I’m going home! 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Mary E. Atuen, Boston: Physical exercise should 
be as vital in any schoolgirl’s life as eating and sleeping. 


Surr. W. B. Powerit, Washington, D. C.: The kin- 
dergarten methods and the scientific university methods 
are the same in principle. 


Dr. J. E. Brapuey, Minneapolis, Minn. : The rela- 
tion of the teacher to the pupils absolutely requires vigor 
of body and buoyancy of spirits. 


Supt. L. H. Forp, Newnan, Ga.: Teachers should be 
on the playgrounds to keep down any disorder or bad 
language that might be indulged in. 


Supt. H. M. James, Omaha: I have seen no reason 
to modify my good opinion of manual training as a part 
of the work of a high school course. 


Supt. J. W. Parrerson, New Hampshire: The intel- 
ligence, morality, and enterprise of society will improve 
or degenerate with the character of its schools. 


Surr. Sotomon PAumer, Alabama: What our public 
school system needs is devoted teachers of high character, 
thoroughly equipped for the work of the schoolroom. 


Super. James MacAuister, Philadelphia: A course 
of instruction is not to be tested in a day, and caution 
should be exercised in deciding upon its deficiencies. 


Cuaries Duptey Warner: After many years of 
perversion and neglect, to take up the study of literature 
as if it were to be learned like arithmetic, is a ludicrous 
proceeding. 

Supt. J. H. Rice, South Carolina: If our work is 
well done in the short terms and our money honestly ap- 
plied, and the various agencies used by the system man- 
ifest their fidelity, the people will raise every dollar 


Necessary. 


Supt. T. B. Srockweww, Providence, R. I.: Parents 
are responsible for most of the irregular school attend- 
ance, and they seem to have no appreciation of what it 
means. Argument and appeal seem to have no power 
with them. 


Supt. Henry Sasin, Jowa: In some cases the cur- 
riculum of our graded schools is crowded so full, there is 
such a number of branches to be taught, such a multitude 
of duties required of the teacher, that thoroughness in 
anything is almost out of the question. 


Dr. J. G. Frren, in Notes on American Schools: De- 
grees, as such, unless obtained at one of the seven or eight 
universities of the highest rank, as at Harvard, Yale, or 
at Baltimore, are of no value in the States and mean little. 








PRINCIPLES OF THE RECITATION. 


BY 8. 8. PARR, SAINT CLOUD, MINN. 


The recitation is the culminating activity of the school. 
The entire teaching process may be regarded as made up 
of a number of sub-activities, including organization, gov- 
ernment, study, recitation, play, and several kinds of 
training, which, for want of a better name, we may desig- 
nate habit-forming. The recitation fixes the purpose of 
all the others. Their quality is determined by their rela- 
tion to it. In this sense, the recitation is a culmination 
of everything done in the school. Each of the sub- 
processes has an external and an internal relation to reci- 
tation. Each of the kinds of activity named is a condi- 
tion upon which the process of thought carried forward in 
the class is dependent. Each of them also enters into it 
as a component part. 

Organization has for its purpose economy of effort, by 
fitting each part of the school to the others, so that it does 
a definite kind of work, and is assisted by its co-laborers 
toward the common purpose. 
vade everything. Classes, pupils, courses of study, sub- 
jects, movements, and trains of thought are some of the 
things to be fitted to work harmoniously together. Gov- 
ernment directs with a view to keeping everything in the 
proper place; study furnishes opportunity for turning 
symbols into intelligible ideas, for “concreting the ab- 
stract,” and for reducing thought to unity; play is the 
exercise-ground for individual spontaneity, and for sur- 
render to natural impulse ; Aabit-forming, if we include 
under this head exercise of the ethical, esthetic, and phys- 
ical capabilities, fixes the attitude of behavior toward the 
recitation and all else carried on. 

Each of the sub-activities named enters directly into 
the process of thought, which constitutes the recitation. 
We may roughly define the act of reciting as that mode 
of the pupil’s thinking which is under the systematic and 
continuous direction of the teacher's superior insight and 
skill. The recitation is thus primarily in the pupil's 
mind, and is there to be organized, governed, fitted with 
the elements of study, play, and right habit, and carried 
forward until the learner has mastered the subject set for 
his effort. Organization secures proper dependence of 
instrumentalities, and consequent right order of the ideas 
awakened. Control at every step is essential to this,— 
control of the pupil’s powers gained by familiarity with 
what is taught and by insight into the adaptation of means 
to mental stimulation sought as an end. We have said 
that the essence of study is the translation of symbols into 
thought. This process is necessarily carried over into the 
recitation proper, a large part of which consists in inter- 
preting the symbols of language. Play is a relaxation 
from serious intellectual effort, to give oneself up to the 
promptings of motion. The recitation has its humor, its 
flashes of imagination, and those diversions that constitute 
play. Class-reciting contains the element of repetition 
and the substitution of will power for unconscious im- 
pulse, which constitute habit-forming. 

We have traced one set of elements entering into class- 
thinking of subjects. There is, looking at it broadly, an- 
other set derived from an analysis of the unity between 
teacher and pupil. The teacher carries on a train of 
thought by means of which he applies means to stimulate 





the pupil to act this way or that, as he may propose. 


Organization should per- 


The pupil exercises his power of thought under guidance 
of the teacher. The two meet on the common exercise- 
ground of the subject. Each of these becomes a part of 
recitation as a whole, and as such must be regarded as 
governed by its own inherent laws. There is matual de- 
pendence between teacher, pupil, and subject. A defi- 
ciency in any one hinders the result for all. The adjust- 
ment of the three elements so that each helps the others 
to reach a purpose common to all, constitutes the oft- 
vexed question of method. The function of the teacher 
is intellectual stimulation and direction; that of the 
pupil is free exercise of his powers, receiving aid only 
when he cannot go forward by himself. The subject is a 
series of symbols and ideas independent of teacher and 
pupil, which both translate into intelligent insight into 
some phase of life and its conditions and results. 

The most comprehensive qualities of teaching are in- 
cluded under three kinds of mental action. First, there 
is the double consciousness of the teaching-act. In this 
the instructor conceives the subject as it exists for his rel- 
atively mature mind, and, parallel with it, represents to 
himself how the pupil thinks the same series of ideas. He 
re-thinks his own thinking in the light of the expression 
his pupil gives to the ideas he is seeking to master. 
Double consciousness furnishes the intelligent condition 
for action upon the pupil. Second, the teaching-act con- 
sists in directing the pupil’s attention so that he re-com- 
bines ideas already in his thought, and thus suggests new 
conceptions. If the hackneyed expression ‘“ Go from the 
known to the unknown” has any meaning, it is that of 
suggestion, by means of new combinations effected upon 
ideas already present. Third, the teacher’s activity in- 
cludes the stimulation of the. pupil to organize his thought 
under one comprehensive law or principle, and give it 
systematic conventional expression; that is, put it into 
common forms of language. All acts of instruction may 
be ranged under one or another of these modes of affect- 
ing the pupil. 








MRS. BOUTELLE. 


BY ESTHER OONVERSE. 


Not long had I been connected with the Bamington 
schools before I heard of Mrs. Boutelle. 

“You must go soon to see Mrs. Boutelle,”’ said Miss 
Coit. ‘ She wishes to see you, and asks me to call with 
you.” 

“ And who, pray, is Mrs. Boutelle?” I asked. 

“A dear, kind-hearted woman; a real friend to us 
teachers,” was the enthusiastic reply. 

“A supervisor ?” 

‘‘ Dear me, no! 
at her leisure.” 

‘And why should I go to see her?” 
‘“‘ Is she laboring under any physical disability that pre- 
vents her attendance upon social duties in the prescribed 
way’ It is not my habit to call upon strangers.” 

Miss Coit laughed as she replied: ‘“ You proud, fool- 
ish child! We go to her because she is delightful and 
kind. She calls upon us when we are ill, and we should 
excuse her at other times, should we not?” 

“I certainly shall not make the first call. I know no 
reason why teachers should not claim and receive the 
courtesy usually extended to strangers. ‘There are ladies 
of a certain class who find it necessary to have a ‘ fad’ of 
some kind. Teachers are probably her pet charity in 
lieu of a ragged school or hospital.”’ 

“ How you misunderstand the kindhearted woman!” 
cried: Miss Coit. “When you know her you will not 
speak of her in that way.” 

A few weeks later Mrs. Boutelle called at my door. 
My prejudice was quickly disarmed by the kindly, cor- 
dial manner of the “‘teachers’ friend,’ as she was often 


called. 


She is a wealthy lady who lives quite 


I questioned. 








She usually called upon teachers at their classroom, 
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she said, because she there found double pleasure. She 
loved to look into happy faces, nodding and smiling in 
recognition of the welcome she received from the children. 
In her kindly interest and sympathy I quite forgot my 
disapprobation, and gladly accepted an invitation to tea 
the following evening. 

But I was perplexed. Why a lady wealthy, attractive, 
and of high social position should seek teachers for her 
special protégées, I could not understand. She proved a 
charming hostess, and I gratefully accepted friendship 
proffered without condescension. I found her a wise 
counsellor, helpful, and sympathetic, but it was not until 
I was ill that I fully appreciated her kindness. It was 
then that I found opportunity to ask the question I had 
so often wished to ask,—if she had been a teacher. 

“No, my dear,” she gravely replied. “Ihave never 
been a teacher; I kept school a few weeks when I was 





uite young; that is all.” 


‘‘ You make a distinction ? ’’ I said. 


“There are few real teachers,—I was not one of' 


them.” 

“ Will you tell me about your school?” I ventured to 
ask. 

She hesitated. ‘ It is a painful story, my dear. 
I will tell you; it will not harm me to recall it.” 

I was spending the day with her, my first day out of 
my sick room. We were alone in her pleasant library. 

“T wonder that a girl so young and ignorant as I 
should have presumed to the position of teacher. I had 
little knowledge of children, and still less of teaching. It 
was a country school, situated in a lonely spot. There 
were but fifteen pupils, all of whom I can to-day call by 
name. In recalling those days it seems that my time 
must have been largely devoted to discipline, or to keeping 
My rules were numerous, and in spite of punish- 


Yes, 


order. 
ments which now seem barbarous, I failed to secure 
I was not a successful disciplinarian. Little 
She never disobeyed me 


obedience. 
Rita Hibbard was a favorite. 
until this day I am to tell you about,—my last day in 
school. She was learning the tables, and I wished her to 
repeat the table of three. To my surprise she refused. 
I would not like to tell you of the punishments to which 
I resorted to enforce obedience from that child. At four, 
the hour for closing, the table was still unsaid. I de- 
tained her. At half past four and again at five I ealled 
for it, and coaxed and threatened in vain. The child 
looked at me with large black eyes full of something,— 
terror, I think, though I then called it by another name, 
and refused to speak. At last I told her I was going 
home ; that I should leave her there alone in the dark all 
night. I fastened the door and sat upon a log behind the 
woodpile to await her call. 

Before me the 
low swampy outlook across the narrow road, the rising 
ground and woods beyond. I hear the tinkle of bells in 
the pasture where the cows are feeding. A dog bays in 
the distance, and some wild bird is calling in the meadow. 
I seem to hear the wind soughing through the pines in the 
It was near nightfall, and shadows 


“Tt seems but yesterday as I recall it. 


rear of the building. 
were gathering where I sat. I knew it must be nearly 
dark in the schoolroom, yet I would not yield my bit of 
I heard her trying to 
open the door. I called to ask if she wished to come out. 
There was no answer, but in a moment, from the rear of 
the house, I heard a noise accompanied by a frightful 
scream. Rita, in trying to escape from a window, had 
been caught by the heavy sash. 

** Not killed ; no, but a poor, deformed child lived to 
suffer years of pain. I remember little that followed. I 
must have been wild with fright. We were found by a 
neighbor, not far from the schoolhouse, I was told, and 


authority over a little, timid child. 


taken home. I was ill for many weeks, and never re- 
turned to my school. It seems impossible now that I 
could have been so unwise, so cruel. Do you know that 
the dark is a terror to many children? To them it is as 
mysterious as the Beyond is to us, and the ignorant make 
it frightful by peopling it with ghosts and hobgoblins. 
To be shut alone in the dark is a terrible punishment to 
some.” 

“* Mrs. Boutelle,” I asked. “do you know that I have 
sometimes shut my children in a dark closet?” 

“ Yes, dear, I heard a piteous cry one day as I was 
passing through the hall.” 


AN OLD BOOK. 


PRITCHARD, BOSTON. 


BY M. T. 


The title page to the little book lying before me is 
wanting, but the last paragraph of the preface remains. 
It is signed *‘ John Collens,” and is dated Nov. 27, 1677. 
In this paragraph the book is called a Manuel of Arith- 
metick, and from what follows in the body of the book, 
which is happily intact, I take it the book is designed to 
be a popular treatise on the subject. 

The book has been well thumbed by industrious stu- 
dents in this abstruse art, and there is written in a bold 
hand the name of “John Toms, his Book, 1747,” show- 
ing that this identical treatise was in use for many years, 
and that the issue of rival books was not so frequent a 
couple of centuries ago. 

The author of the little book had small faith in the 
powers of reasoning in the children of his time, for he 
gives but few problems under the meagre heads which he 
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considers, and he invariably gives the entire solution to 
He treats of the four funda- 
mental rules, of the single and double rule of three, direct 


every problem presented. 


and inverse, of single and double fellowship, of medial 
and alternate alligation, of vulgar fractions, and finally 
of practice, barter, equation of payments, exchange, and 
Of these last half dozen 
topics he gives but a page or two, and this is restricted to 
definition and rule. 

The first chapter is on Notation in Numbers, and is a 
curious example of reasoning to prove that one is a num- 
ber and cypher is not a number. After defining arith- 
metic as the “Art of numbering, or knowledge which 
teacheth to number well,” the author goes on to declare 
that “ Unit is number ; for the Part is of the same Matter 
that is his Whole, the Unit is Part of the Multitude of 
Units, therefore the Unit is of the same Matter that is 
the Multitude of Units; but the Matter of the Multitude 
of Units is Number, therefore the Matter of Unit is Num- 
ber,” and so on; all of which is steadfastly believed. 

In chapter three the “Species or Kinds of Arithme- 
tick” are said to be “either Natural, Artificial, Analyt- 
ical, Algebraical, Lineal, or Instrumental.” The author 
proceeds to define each species in this rather formidable 
array, but really contents himself to using the “natural 
kind” in all of his operations, though he, in the last 
chapter, takes up what he calls “ Negative Arithmetick, 
called also the Rule of False,” and defines it as “ that by 
which we find out a Truth, by Numbers inverted or sup- 
posed.” He gives two problems, which he fully explains, 
under this “Species,” one of which is as follows: “A 


single and double position. 


said, If a fourth, and a third and sixth of ’em were added 
together, they would make just 451, now I demand the 
number of Crowns he had about him ?” 

The style of the author is rather diffusive and learned, 
and as the treatise is intended for beginners in numbers, 
it placed a heavy burden on those who instructed the 
youth of his time in the difficult art of computation. 
There is, however, a spirit of earnestness pervading every 
subject treated, and a sturdiness of expression that com- 
mend the book even when the subject matter is too 
ornately clothed to be readily comprehended by the stu- 
dent. Compared with the handbooks on arithmetic of 
this year of grace, it is as a post chaise to a vestibuled 
limited. 


SOME COMMON NAMES OF PLANTS. 





BY FANNY D. BERGEN, CAMBRIDGE. 


An exhaustive collection of popular American names 
for plants would be a valuable addition to general folk- 
lore. Many names familiar in colonial days, and for a 
generation or twu later, are practically out of use, and 
others are being replaced by scientific ones. Some of 
these are interesting for their archaic form ; others have 
not a little folk-lore wrapped up within their meaning, 
often telling of powers mistakenly attributed to some herb 
used in domestic pharmacy ; and not infrequently some 
bit of history is preserved in a quaint plant-name. 

As yet, we have done little in this department. Few 
have better opportunities to gather lists of such names 
than teachers, especially in country places. 

Possibly some readers may be sufficiently interested to 
collect the names for the common plants in use in their 
own neighborhoods.* 

Names, as well as species of cultivated plants, are fixed 

and definite creations to the unscientific mind. The local 
name of this or that familiar garden flower is felt to be a 
living, eternal entity, as unchangeable as men in general 
once felt species to be. It would seem, too, as if the pop- 
ular notion (though altogether unformalated) is that the 
name is coeval with the plant to which it belongs. There 
is a wide-spread popular custom in country places, both 
among adults and children, of naming wild flowers after 
garden species. The garden flowers are to a child the 
Platonic archetypes after which he may name at random 
any chance growths found in woods and fields. Foreign 
plants, or those supposed to be such, too, are named with- 
out hesitation after well-known species, whether wild or 
cultivated. The home genus, species, or variety, is taken 
for granted as the normal and typical form to which every 
new kind must be referred. 
I recall two composite flowers that grew in my grand- 
mother’s garden in northern Ohio, that were named re- 
spectively the African and the Asiatic sunflower. Both 
plants were probably marigolds. We children believed 
that these two plants were diminutive representatives, 
found, the one in Africa, and the other in Asia, of our 
own great yellow and brown garden sunflowers. A ser- 
vant girl of Cork, Ireland, gave me the pretty name of 
fairy thimbles for some wild, red, bell-shaped flower, very 
common along their ditches. I think it must have been 
the foxglove. The same charming name is in parts of 
New Brunswick applied to'our exquisite little twin-flower, 
the Linnaea Borealis. In my childhood I knew both 
Cypripedium Pubescens and Impatiens Fulva as lady’s 
slipper. Both were named after the garden balsam, com- 
monly known as lady’s slipper. The two wild species of 
Impatiens (which are not discriminated by children) re- 
ceive a variety of names, such as jewel-weed, touch-me- 
not, balsam-weed, elipper-weed, lady’s eardrop, lady's 
slipper, and lady’s pocket. The fanciful shape of the 
flower of the Impatiens has always evidently suggested 
fanciful names for the plant, since we find it described in 
that wonderful old book, Josselyn’s Rarities, as the hum- 
ming-bird tree. 

The name of dluebdell is given to various American wild 
flowers. Some years ago, at Mansfield, O., the Polemo- 
nium Reptans was commonly known among children as 
the bluebell. In the vicinity of Yellow Springs, O., the 
Mertensia Virginica received the same name. The latter 
plant was also known as bluebell in Central Illinois. In 











Then I knew why the story had been told. 
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Chestertown, Md., the grape hyacinth, Muscari, is some- 
times called bluebell, though its more popular name is 
bluebottle. In eastern Massachusetts one hears it called 
baby’s breath. The Campanula Rapunculoides, and the 
harebell as well, are very properly known in most places 
as bluebells, although I suppose most of us would feel 
that the name by right should be reserved for the latter, 
the bluebell of Scotland and of Eilen Douglas. In north- 
ern Ohio the 7'rillium Cernuum, wake robin, was gener- 
ally spoken of by children as white lily ; and the same 
name is used by children in Chestertown, Md. 

Common toadstools are often called “ devil's umbrellas,” 
in Baltimore, Md. ; and I find that this name is used by 
children in places along the Massachusetts coast. 

The very queerest plant name that I have encountered 
is that of “crow victuals,” given by the negroes of Mary- 
land to the common motherwort. A number of interest- 
ing local plant names have come from the vicinity of 
Chestertown, Md. The common “smut,” found on 
Indian corn, is there popularly known as “the devil's 
snuff box.” 

The Prunus Maritima, generally known io New England 
as the beech plum, is in that vicinity call mountain cherry. 
The large wild plum, Prunus Americana, is there known 
as wild goose plum; and by this name, I believe, it is 
somewhat generally known in the markets, both South 
and North. The frost grape, Vitis Cordifolia, of New 
England and the Middle and Western States, is called 
chicken grape in Chestertown. The berry or fruit of the 
common potato, generally known as potato-ball about 
Chestertown, is often called gill, or gil. Pine needles 
are there popularly called shats. Spills is their colloquial 
name in various parts of New England. In the locality 
of Petitcodiac, N. B , some large fern, probably Osmunda 
Cinamomea, which 1s often cooked for greens, is univer- 
sally known as fiddle heads; an appropriate name, un- 
doubtedly suggested by the appearance of the fronds be- 
fore unfolding. 

The Antennaria Plantaginifolia, well known to New 
England children as Indian tobacco, is also called woman’s 
or lady’s tobacco in eastern Massachusetts. I know some 
children in central Illinois who christened this little plant 


“* splinter-weed.”’ 
[To be concluded ] 





THE PROPOSED CURTAILMENT OF THE 
HARVARD COURSE. 


BY ROBERT F. LEIGHTON, PH. D. 


The change proposed in the course at Harvard College 
by President Eliot permits the undergraduate to obtain 
hereafter the degree of Bachelor of Arts, after passing in 
sixteen courses, an amount of work that he estimates can 
be accomplished by the average student in three years. 
The proposal, as we learn, has met with the approval of 
the faculty, and now, in order to be adopted, it needs only 
the sanction of the board of overseers. 

The ground on which the change is advocated is that 
the average age for graduation, which is now a trifle less 
than 23, is too advanced for those who purpose entering 
a professional or business career; is too advanced, in 
short, for all who must depend solely on their own exer- 
tions for a livelihood. It has long been evident that some 
change shortening the time of preparation for entering 
upon the actual work of professional or business life must 
come, from the very fact that life is too short for the re- 
quirements of the present courses of study. At the age 
when the student ought to be forming the valuable con- 
nections of life, he is, according to the present arrange- 
ment, compelled to enter upon a course of special profes- 
sional training. The result of this arrangement of our 
college and high school courses has been that men who 
take a practical view of life no longer send their sons to 
college, but look about for an opportunity where they can 
pursue special lines of study for one, or two, or even three 
years before entering upon the actual work of life. Wise 
men lament over the decline of culture, and sermons are 
preached against the lust of mammon, but still the fact 
becomes every decade more evident that the proportion 
of college-bred men in our country is growing perceptibly 
less. Twenty-five years ago students entered college at 
the average age of about 16. Everett, Motley, and Ban- 
croft entered at 13, Lowell at 16, Webster at 15, Whit 





ney at 14. It will, of course, be urged that the require- 
ments for admission have been very considerably advanced 
since these men entered college. It may also be urged 
that they are picked men ; but it does not follow because 
they are picked men, that they were precocious men; 
they represented about the average age. 

The strongest sticklers for the integrity of the old col- 
lege curriculum must admit the need of achange. But 
is it not feasible to accomplish .the desired result without 
reducing the demands at present required for a Harvard 
degree of Bachelor of Arts? Is there anything in the 
present requisites for admission to the freshman class at 
Harvard College which an intelligent boy ought not to 
accomplish at 16? Is it not the case that too much time 
is spent in preparing boys for college ; and is it not here 
that the reform should begin, rather than in lessening the 
quantum for admission? The fact is that the multiplicity 
of work imposed upon our high school renders the ade- 
quate preparation of boys for Harvard College in them a 
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very difficult task,—a task that is imperfectly performed, 
if we take our best fitting schools as the standard; and 
even then to the detriment of the mass of pupils who do 
not intend to enter college. It would be much better for 
the students, and much cheaper for towns or cities, if 
boys must be prepared for collage in our high schools, for 
the town or city to pay the expenses of such students as 
desire to prepare for college, at some good fitting school. 
The work can be done there more expeditiously and thor- 
oughly, without at the same time interfering with legiti- 
mate high school work. At present some of our high 
schools seem to be run purposely to fit a few boys im- 
perfectly for college. Such work is actually diverting our 
bigh schools from what should be their legitimate aim, — 
a thorough training in the academic studies, in which En- 
glish composition, English literature and history should 
hold prominent places. At present it is no uncommon 
occurrence to find students in our high schools in every 
stage of preparation for college, who are utterly unable to 
write a page of respectable English, who are ignorant of 
the elements of book-keeping, English literature, and En- 
glish history. I am not casting blame on high school 
teachers. I mean to assert simply that the thorough per- 
formance of their work, so far as it relates to the prepa- 
ration of students for college, is almost next to an impos- 
sibility with the limited assistance most towns can afford 
to give, or think they can afford to give; while the same 
energy and ability, if devoted to ordinary high school 
work instead of being diverted to the college class, would 
go far towards removing the stigma that now rests upon 
high schools, and restoring them to their legitimate place 
as an indispensable part of our common school system. 

If President Eliot had simply proposed to afford indus- 
trious and clever students the opportunity of obtaining 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in three years instead of 








four on the condition that they should do all the work 


now exacted for a degree, the change would seem feasible 
and one that would be welcome to students who have 
prepared at our best fitting schools. To such a change 
neither alumni, faculty, nor overseers could reasonably 
object. But the reduction of the requisites now demanded 
for a degree seems a step backwards, and one that Har- 
vard, with all her prestige, can ill afford to make. Thus 
far President Eliot's efforts have been signally successful 
in increasing the significance of a degree, i. ¢., in making 
a Harvard diploma mean materially more than it did 
twenty years ago. The mooted change, if sanctioned by 
the board of overseers, will make it mean considerably 
less. 

The change, I repeat, should be made, if anywhere, in 
the preparatory schools. The work of preparing for 
college should be assigned to special schools, which, of 
course, must be well equipped for the purpose, and then, 


admission that should overtax the powers of an intelligent 
and a hard-working boy of sixteen or seventeen years of 
age. Then the requisites for graduation might be so modi- 
fied as not to demand a four years’ residence, but to per- 
mit well fitted and capable students to complete the course 
in three, or in even two years, still preserving intact the 
present significance of the diploma. Such changes are 
sanctioned by the usages of universities in other countries, 
some of which demand no residence at all for a degree, 
and yet the diplomas are none the less valued ; they would 
also be in the direct line of the present management, for 
it has long been possible at Harvard to graduate in three 
years by entering the freshman class. Now the principle 
might be extended so as to permit any or all undergrad- 
uates who enter in the freshman year, to win the diploma 
in three years by convincing the college faculty that they 
had done the four years’ work, that is, by passing in the 
eighteen courses now demanded. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 





NOTES. 
TEACHING is the highest art. 
Riaut teaching is always reliable. 
THERE is science beneath the art of teaching. 
Goop intentions need earnestness of purpose. 
Sranp the child upon his feet morally and intellectually. 


Tuer teacher must know the “why” as well as the 
“ how.” 


PRINCIPLE rather than prejudice should inspire the 
teacher. 

Goop teaching has a “ clearly-ascertained ” end for 
every lesson. 


EXPERIMENT is out of date in all art but that of the 
poor teacher. 


THE school is to meet the mental want of the child, as 
the church should meet the moral, and the home the 
physical and social wants. 


However good the “method,” the teacher must know 
a thing before he can teach it. Of the two, it is better to 
know a subject than to have a method, for it is possible 
to teach what you know without a method, but it is not 
possible to teach what you do not know by any method. 


Supt. H. M. Maxon, Pawtucket, R.J.: Writrxe — 
Legibility is to be attained by careful, persistent, prelimi- 
nary work. Rapidity and fluency should be attained to a 
high degree ; not, however, at the expense of legibility. 
There should be freedom and ease in making a letter 
symmetrical. Write well yourself. A teacher who can- 
not do it should first teach himself. Cultivate habits of 
carefulness, accuracy, and neatness, and accept no work 
not carefully and neatly done. Insist upon the same 
quality of work in all written examinations that you do 
in the writing lesson. Select each child’s chief faults ; 
show him how to correct them, and keep at them till con- 
quered. Make the child’s work intelligent work ; insist 
that he shall compare every letter, word, or sentence with 
the copy before writing it again. The copy should be 
written with great care and accuracy on special paper and 
between ruled lines on the board. Use but one form of 








letters, and that approved by the copy-books. 
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[ submit, there is nothing in the present requirements for 
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MEMORY GEMS ; In the application of this exercise to schoolroom work RECORDS. 
. ae BY M. A. H. 


BY JULIA B. HOITT, CALIFORNIA, 
Author of “‘ Excellent Quotations for Home and School.” 

The study of “ memory gems” has swung into line with 
many other modern innovations in the methods of teach- 
ing, and taken its place, notwithstanding the scorn of the 
Silurians, among those agencies which are eagerly em- 
ployed by progressive teachers for the more perfect culti- 
vation of the young minds and hearts entrusted to their 
care. Almost every day’s experience shows us the force 
and permanence of early acquisitions in language, thought, 
beliefs, or habits. This fact, then, will prove the value of 
a store of wise thoughts, culled in youth, from the world’s 
great leaders. 

There are not many who have had the advantage of 
this kind of culture but will testify to the comforting 
truth of these “memory gems” when, in moments of 
doubt or sorrow, in mature years, like a true friend they 
come at their call, and “glide into their darker musings 
with a mild and gentle sympathy, that steals away their 
sadness ere they are aware.” This of itself would be a 
good reason why parents and teachers should begin early 
to introduce children to those rich mental storehouses 
which it is the privilege of this nineteenth century to have 
had prepared for it, to aid them in forming an intimate 
companionship with the great minds of the past through 
the medium of the life thoughts which are our valued in- 
heritance. But beyond the pleasure and the comfort of 
this stored wisdom, judiciously selected, is the fact that it 
forms the “ best basis of moral instruction, all things con- 
sidered, ever introduced into the public schools of our 
It is a trusty guide to unformed minds, and a 





country.” 
helpful monitor to undeveloped habits. 

One instance has been brought to my attention where 
the entire discipline of the school was enforced by quota- 
tions, and the method was not only novel but entirely sat- 
isfactory. Did a quarrel appear imminent, the children 
were called upon, and passed judgment in this wise: 

“He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh 
a city.” 

“Anger turns the mind out of doors and bolts the 





entrance.” 

‘“* Anger is a short madness.” 

‘Command your temper lest it command you.” 

A lazy child was spurred on by advice like this : 

“ Doing nothing is doing ill.” 

“ Do not allow idleness to deceive you; for while you 
give him to-day he steals to-morrow from you.” 

** We bring forth weeds when our quick minds lie still.”’ 

“Tdle hands, I’ve heard it said, 
Doing nothing, 
Indicate an empty head, 
Doing nothing. 
With no usefal end in view, 
Soon you'll find your friends, for you 
Doing notbing.”’ 

Disobedience, falsehood, failure, ill nature, and all the 
long list of childhood’s errors, met in this way a prompt 
disapproval, while corresponding virtues were as readily 
commended. One can see ata glance that such activity 
of the moral perceptions as is cultivated in this way, will 
surely build characters that will be “strong to live, as 
That a child may not fully 
understand the deep purpose of an author's writing, or 
the broadest scope of his ideas, is no valid objection to 
this branch of study. The utterance of noble truths and 


well as strong to think.” 


the teacher must be guided by the demands of the class 
and her own ingenuity. It may be made serviceable in 
language work, in compositions, in memory tests, In 
writing, in “quotation matches,” and in schoolroom 
games, and search-work. 

Let prose selections be given equally with the poetic, 
and let not the mistake be made, on the teacher's part, of 
always trying to find something new. The pure fields of 
English literature, that have delighted and instructed the 
world for years with their perennial blossoms, and the 
pithy proverbs of the ancients, will furnish an abundance 
of thought food that will be new to the children, that has 
stood the test of time, and that will help them better than 
most modern literature to strengthen mind and form 


character. 





INVENTIVE GEOMETRY. 


Without any question, some of the grammar schools of 
New York City are leading those of the other cities in 
some of the specialties. Every new thing that is under- 
taken is pushed vigorously, and surprising results are 
We select an example of the way in which the 
business earnestness of the 
city reveals itself in the 
school work in some in- 
stances. 

Henry P. O'Neil is prin- 
cipal of the Vandewater 
Grammar School, New 
York City. His pupils are 
from the famous “ Five 
Points” district, and the 


shown. 



















































































average boy has as little 
inheritance, and as little 
home comforts as any 
school children in Amer- 
ica. And yet these pu- 
pils do work with pencil 
and in paper-folding 
that would challenge the admiration of any geometrician 


Fig. 1. 


or expert. 
We insert the drawings of a bit of paper-folding that 
was done by a little thirteen year old lad, who sells papers 
out of school to support himself, 

and as a help to the support of his 

mother, and in the evening works 

on these ingenious phases of in- 

ventive geometry, which Principal 

O’Neil makes a part of the man- 





the influence of beautiful English speech, and of true 
artistic perceptions, must make impressions, though they 
be unconscious, only for good. The works of genius are 
the precious gifts which have been given to us for our 
moral and intellectual improvement. 
too soon their inspiring rays upon the mind and heart of 
childhood. 

An opening exercise of five or ten minutes each morn- 
ing, devoted to either individual or concert recitation, 


would, in the course of even one year, fill the children’s 
memories with an attractive store of mind jewels that 
would, “ on the stretched forefinger of all Time, sparkle 


forever.” 


If one needed other endorsement in the advocacy of 
this study than the satisfactory results obtained, it can be 
found in the words “ of those far older than we, of those 
far wiser than we,” such as Jeremy Taylor, Abbé Trub- 
let, George Herbert, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Ralph|every part will come into place, will understand the in 


Waldo Emerson. 


They cannot cast 


ual training scheme of his school. 

We admit that this was the best 
piece of work we saw, but it was 
only a slight advance upon the 
work done by the great body of 
pupils. Upon a sheet of thick paper 














by himself, without any suggestion, 














Fig. 2. 


the diagram of which Fig. 1 is an 
exact reduced photographic copy. 
And then he cut it out and folded 
it into a monument, of which Fig. 2 
is a photographic reproduction. 
Those who know how much is in- 
volved in drawing and cutting out 
the base, the five sides of the pedestal, the inclined over- Fig. 1. 
hanging shelf, the gored shaft, ete., in such a way that|front corner (2). 


One teacher has invented quite an ingenious method of 
keeping her record. She takes a block of paper about 
eight inches long and seven wide, and divides the upper 
page into squares. These squares correspond to the num- 
ber of seats in the schoolroom, and each child’s report is 
marked in the space representing his seat. That is, if 
John Brown sits in the second seat in the third row, his 
report will be found in the second square in the third 
column of squares. This sheet of paper answers for one 
day, and has the day of the week and month in one corner. 
Each recitation is marked Z for excellent, G for good, F 
forfair, P for poor, and U for unsatisfactory. Conduct and 
diligence are also marked. ‘This teacher uses different col- 
ored pencils for each study ; thus, green for geography, blue 
for grammar, and so on. An average _—_—_——— 
square at the end of the day looks 6 
something like this, minus the color: 
As the seats are not changed oftener 
than once a month, it is easy to re- 
member each child’s report; but to 
avoid any mistake, each pupil has a 
number opposite his name on the register, and that num- 
ber is put in one corner of the square. At the end of a 
month these reports are averaged and copied into a book. 
Where there is plenty of blackboard room this record 
is a great incentive to diligence and good conduct if 
placed on the board. We older children value the ad- 
miration and esteem of our circle of friends, and the 
principles and emotions that govern us in life are found 
just as strong in the primary school. When we have 
taught those in our care to do right for right’s sake we 
have done them a service for this world and the next, 
that will far outweigh the merits of a perfect alphabet or 
multiplication table. 
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FOREHAND PERSPECTIVE—SQUARE PRISMS. 


BY ABBIE M. WHITE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Every scholar has a square prism on his desk, which 
he takes by the square faces between the thumb and 
fingers of the right hand (if the light comes from the 
left), and turns round so that he can see into the palm of 
the hand. Place the left hand 4s a prop under the elbow 
of the right arm, so as to raise the prism to a position op- 
posite the eyes of the pupils. How many faces do you 
see? One. What is the shape? Oblong. What is the 
proportion? 2x4, or, in primary grades, 1x2. You 
may lower your prism a little way. Close one eye, as the 
carpenter does when he wants to see if the board he has 
planed is straight. How many faces do you see? Two. 
Do they apper to be of the same size? No; the top face 
appears narrower. Look at the top face, its front and 
back edges. What do you notice? That the back edge 
is higher and shorter than the front. Now look at the 
side edges of the top face, and tell me how they appear. 
They appear oblique. Starting in or out? In. Each 
scholar places his model’on the opposite desk to the right, 
so that he sees the front and top faces. With paper and 
pencil he now proceeds to draw the picture of the prism 
as it appears. While he has been correct in his reports 
of the model, as held in his hand, he is now at a loss to 
know how to represent a solid form on a flat piece of 
paper. The mistakes made are common to all grades, 
primary, grammar,—yes, and pupil teachers. If either 
excels, it is the six-year-old. 

The less thoughtful draw the facts (Fig. 1) rather 
than what they see; others make the top face nar- 
rower (Fig. 2). To these go individually and ask if 
the back corner (1) is at the right or left of the 





some fifteen inches square he drew| >——— J 
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Fig. 2. 
At the left. Did you draw itso? No. 
» 18 the back left corner (3) at the right or 
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genuity and skill of the child. 


left of 4? 


Right. 


Turn your paper over and try 
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again. The mistake common to all is the width of the 
top face. In front of and touching the model, hold a pen- 
cil. (Fig. 3.) The child can see the back edge. 
Take another pencil in the other hand, letting it 
touch the vertical pencil near the top. Ask the 
pupil if he {| sees the back edge of the model above 
or below the }j horizontal pencil. Below. Lower the 
horizontal pencil till it just hides the back edge 

= —} | ————~—~~) from the pupil, and 
ask him to observe 
) the distance between 
1 the front edge of the 
top face and the pen- 
cil. How does this 
distance compare 
with the height of the 
Make another drawing that will 


























Fig. 3. 


front face. About }. 
be more satisfactory. 
Turn the prism on its square face. Make a drawing 
as it appears. Place a book on the opposite desk, and 
draw the appearance. Do we explain “horizon line,” 
“vanishing points’”’? Dothe pupils measure distances on 
pencil? No. We learn drawing as we learn language ; 
we learn first to speak correctly, and technical grammar 
follows. We learn to observe, think, and draw, and in 
drawing and thinking we discover principles of perspective 





OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF TREES. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A well-developed tree of the kind to be studied 
should be selected as the representative of the species. 
Observe specimens at different stages of their growth,— 
when young, mature, and in old age. Characteristics 
which appear in the youth of a tree may be reversed in 
its maturity,—as the smooth bark in the sapling is changed 
to rough, furrowed bark upon the old tree. The leaves, 
which were slightly cut in ‘\e margin when the tree was 
in vigorous growth, might show deep cuts when its vitality 
was waning in its later] fe. Certain features and qual- 
ities, are constant, and these must be carefully noted. 

To aid persons who may not readily find appropriate 
words for describing the different parts of trees, a few 
terms will be given which are sanctioned by use; from 
these, and others which they may suggest, sufficiently 
exact descriptions may be made. 

It may not be convenient, in many instances, to follow 
rigidly the order of topics below for the observation and 
study of trees. A teacher with a class might first bring 
the leaves before the pupils, or the blossoms, or fruit ; it 
might be a picture of some tree ; or, better still, the act- 
ual view of the tree itself. But naturally, the order of 
topics would be about as follows : 

(a) The general shape and appearance of the head, 
as viewed from a distance sufficient to show it fairly. 

Terms applied to different trees: Orbicular, semi- 
orbicular, cylindrical, conical, oval, pear-shaped, wide- 
spreading, narrow spreading, compact, open, symmetrical, 
irregular, etc. 

Norg.—Observe the fact that different degrees of pro- 
tection or expoeure, and sometimes unknown causes, will 
give to the head of different trees of the same species 
quite varied shapes. 

(b) The appearance of the body or trunk.—Terms : 
stout, slender, massive, short, tall, erect, leaning. 

(c) The limbs.—Short, long, massive, slender, upright, 
horizontal, curving, weeping, pendant, graceful, stiff, 
crooked, tortuous, gnarled, smooth, at regular or irregular 
intervals, at wide angles, at sharp angles; many limbs or 
few limbs. 

For the small branches, or “ spray ”’ ; light, airy, stiff, 
thick, loose, pendant, weeping, graceful, waving, swaying, 
and other terms to indicate motion or the lack of it. 

(d) The bark.—To be noted on the body, on the large 
limbs, on small limbs, and on the newest growth ; also 
on trees of different ages. Terms: Smooth, rough, chan- 
neled, furrowed, broken, in scales, loose, compact, thick, 
thin, in layers or massive, peeling around the tree (trans- 
versely), up and down (longitudinally); black, brown, 
gray, copper, and various shades. For inner bark, color, 
taste,—as bitter, sweet, aromatic, etc.; odor,—as pun- 
gent, spicy, agreeable, disagreeable ; uses,—as for tan- 
ning, for medicines, drinks, coverings. 

(e) The Buds.—Best observed when the trees are leaf- 


less ; in some trees one of the best means for identifica-| 
tion. Terms: Short, stout, blunt, flat, roundish, spindle- 
shaped, obscure, prominent, large, small, with outward 

scales, naked, opposite, alternate; also their fragrance 

and uses; time of opening. 

(f) Blossoms.—Time of appearing, how arranged,— 
singly, in groups, in pairs, in “ catkins,” etc.; color and 
beauty. Also, whether fruit-bearing (‘ fertile”), or non- 
fruit-bearing (‘ sterile”); the difference in these blos- 
soms should be noted ; whether the two kinds are on the 
same or on different trees; or, both kinds on different 
branches of the same tree; or, if both kinds are united. 
[All these arrangements may be seen upon certain red 
maples. | 

(g) The fruit.—When it begins to form; when it ma- 
tures,—as in the first season, with the white oaks ; during 
the second season, with the red oaks. How the seed oc- 
curs,—as in a cup, with the oaks; in a four-valved, spiny 
burr, with the chestnut ; in a triangular burr, with the 
beech; winged “keys,” with the maples; light circular 
winged seed, with the elms; in pendant bunches, each seed 
separately winged, with the ashes; in cone-like burrs, with 
the birches; in stone-like form, as with the cherries. 

(h) The roots.—Deep rooting,—oaks, hickories ; shallow 
rooting,—pines, beeches ; compact mass, short roots, — 
pines; long, slender roots,—elms, birches. Uses: To 
fix the tree to its place, to take from the ground, through 
the medium of water, vegetable and mineral matter for 
the life and growth of the tree. Their great lifting and 
penetrating power. 

(i) The wood.—Terms: Hard, soft, tough, compact, 
heavy, light, brittle, elastic, porous, fine-grained, coarse- 
grained, durable, fibers knotted, wavy, curled, “ birds- 
eye,” “blistered”’; annual rings prominent or obscure ; 
takes a fine polish or not; easily wrought or otherwise ; 
color, when dressed ; its beauty ; various uses,—as for 
fuel and lumber, in different forms; house building, 
ships, bridges, railroad ties, posts, piles, fences, tools, fur- 
niture, ete. 

(j) Finally.—Locate particular trees, and give special 
facts of interest about them. 

Do not attempt too much at one time. While working 
up a spirit of general observation of trees, and for noting 
fine specimens, keep special attention centered on a few, 
say two or three classes for a year,—as the birches, or 
maples for the spring and summer; the oaks, or the 
edible nut-bearing trees for the autumn; the evergreens, 
or some of them, for the winter. 

The main thing is to get the eyes open to the beauty 
and usefulness of our sylvan growth, and interest in it 
will grow for a life time. 





BOSTON METHODS. 


In no year in the history of Boston has there been such 
an exhibit of methods of work as in the last six weeks of 





Fig. 1. 


the year just closed. Every school in the city has had a 
visitation day, on which occasion parents by hundreds 
have looked upon the work, 
the honest work of the schools 
as done to-day. There has 
been variety, of course, in the 
methods of exhibition, and 
several schools had specialties. 

The George Putnam School 
had the finest exhibit of nat- 
ural history collections and 
curios of historic and geo- 
graphical interest ever dis- 
played by any public gram- 
mar school in the world. We 
are aware that this is a broad 
statement, but it is the univer- 
sal judgment of those who are 


this school. 
schools had exhibits of cook- 
ery that we have never seen 





Fig. 2. 





surpassed. Many schools had admirable exhibits of sew- 
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the visitation days, the Ling system being very generally 
used. Patriotism was in many cases the ruling idea, 
and the flag was honored in every school we visited. 
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Fig. 4—The Early Log Cabin. 






Many schools had an exhibit of written and illustrated 
work. In one district there was a complete and exhaus- 
tive showing of all kinds . 
of work done in primary 
grades. In another, 
there was on exhibition 
in different sections of 
the hall representative 
work from every class of 
every grade, from the 
kindergarten to the graduating class of the grammar. 








Fig. 5. Colonial Plow. 








Fig. 6.—Matchlock and Sword of 1620. Fig. 7.—Colonial Block House. 


This was of such a nature as to show all the connecting 
links and the progress of the work from the hour the 





Fig. 8.—Indian Canoe, used by colonists before the reads were built. 


child entered the school. From this school we took sam- 
ples of work. The kindergarten work, paper-folding, pri- 
mary number and language work, did not 
differ materially from the best work to 
be seen in kindergartens and kinder- 
gartenized primary schools. One fea- 
ture of the work to which we call special 
attention relates to the composition of 
language work through the entire course. 
Every subject taught above the primary 
school, with the exception of some phases 
of the arithmetic work, is made to con- 
tribute to skill in talking and writing 
correctly and fluently. Fig. 1 is a child’s 
illustration of the following example : 





Fig. 9. — Costume 
of Puritans. 





(Continued on page 14.) 
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Success to the summer schools. 

TEACHING is more than an occupation. 

Ir you are indignant, keep it to yourself. 
LAUGHTER seasons a vacation pleasantly. 

May you have a restful, delightful vacation. 
TRAVEL with open eyes and a handy notebook. 


Lewp a hand to every unemployed teacher and super 
intendent. 


WE are sorry you cannot “stop over” on your St. 
Paul ticket. 


Summer ScHoors will pay the students better this 
year than ever before. 


A penny a day for eight months in the year will pay 
for the Journat or Epvucation. 


BraAziv has established its first kindergarten. 
adelphia woman is at the head of it. 


A Phil- 


May every teacher and superintendent out of a place 
be early elected to a good, permanent position this season. 


WE thank the thousands of our patrons who haye given 
the JourNAL a year of unprecedented success, for their 
support and friendliness. 


MODERN METHODs would practically “ fall to pieces ” 
were drawing to be taken out of the schools, or were it to 
be taught in the old way. 


HE who helps the teachers’ bureaus most, belps teach- 
ers and superintendents most. This is the only system- 
atic, well directed, “sure to win” aid you can give those 
unemployed or desirous of promotion. 


Tue University of France and the University of Paris 
will hereafter admit women on the same conditions and 


elthe vast amount of trash that is in print to-day, were 
‘|taught to read in the public schools. 


2!columns this week. 


with the same privileges as men. This is the first step 
in this -lirection in the French Republic. 


Tux Journat or Epucation, from September, 1890, 
to September, 1891, will be by far more enjoyable, more 
helpful, more readable than ever before. It will have the 
best writers, the best illustrated articles, the best literary 
work in its history. It will have greater variety, greater 
breadth, greater practical and professional value than 
ever. It will have the best exposition of the methods of 
all the large cities. It will meet every want of every 
teacher, so far as possible. 


Out or His Erement. Bismarck does not talk wisely 
or well upon the matter of education in Germany. He 
thinks ten times as many children are liberally educated 
in this country as there is any call for. He approaches 
the ridiculous when he attributes Russian disaffection and 
conspiracy to over-education. He says that education 
makes men unfit for constitutional government. He also 
says, in substance, that Russians are so well educated that 
they do not know what they want; “they must, therefore, 
be ruled with a rod of iron.” It is evident that he was 
sent into retirement none too soon. 








Trasu in Print —We are far from holding the school 
responsible for the sins of men and women ; bnt there are 
some facts that cause us to shudder, even if we know that 
they are not as significant as they seem. Those who read 


This is not of such 
moment as to frighten us, but we should be warned by it. 
The school must at least recognize that it is in the air, 
and that many of the boys and girls will, as men and 
women, read trash unless the school creates an appetite 
for something else. Trash is in print, and will be until 
somebody in some way makes it unprofitable to print it, 
by making the reading of good books and papers well- 


nigh universal. 


Miss ARNOLD.—It is a personal pleasure to present so 
fine a portrait of Miss Sarah L. Arnold as graces our 
Miss Arnold is unquestionably one 
of the most successful women in educational work who 
honors the profession. She combines the elements of the 
genius, the enthusiast, the scholar, the leader, and the 
adviser to a remarkable degree. It would be easy to find 
her equal in any one of these regards, but not in their 
combination. She teaches skilfully, supervises wisely, 
writes entertainingly and instructively, and lectures with 
fervency and good sense. She is still a young woman, 
with the best of success in her native state,—Massachu- 
setts,—in the Saratoga Training School, and in her present 
position as supervisor of primary schools in Minneapolis. 








WANTED, Power OF JupDGMENT.—More definite ends, 
rather than more brilliant methods, are at a premium in 
the best school work. Among these we would empha- 
size the need of the power of judgment. There are those 
who think that this power must be born with one, and it 
is spoken of as common sense, in such a way as to have it 
understood that the Lord has bestowed in large measure 
uncommon sense. Like anv other endowment, it is a 
great gain to its possessor; but the power is capable of 
great improvement, and the school is largely responsible 
for its training. It is one of the exercises of mental 


should be put. Companionship with books is highly im- 
portant. There is little danger of a man who loves good 
company and good books running into bad company. 
The home and school must combine to teach and inspire a 
genuine love for the best companionship with books. It 
must be a vacation for one to get away with a book. It 
must be a delight, a charming recreation to have a book 
for an evening by oneself. This is a high ideal but it 
must be attained. 








Dr. Woopwarp. — Prof. Calvin Milton Woodward, 
president of the manual training department of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, whose portrait appears in an- 
other column, is one of the men who has, in a good spirit, 
with keen, independent thought, grappled with all 
phases of the educational industrial problem, philosoph- 
ically and empirically, as has perhaps no other American. 
He is among the first and strongest men, if indeed he is 
not the first and strongest man. He was born in Massa- 
chusetts and educated at Harvard College, and had had 
experience as a high school teacher in this state, and as a 
gallant soldier, before be became a professor in Washing- 
ton University (1865). In 1879 he planned and organ- 
ized the first complete manual training school of the 
country. His writings and personal success have done more 
than those of any one else toward making this departure 
something more than an experiment. To him St. Louis 
owes much, educationally and socially, but no more than 
does the National Educational Association and the cause 
of educational progress generally. 





Tue Scuorar’s Tomorrow.—The teacher's thought 
should be more upon what the children are to be than 
upon what they are. While it is not possible to know 
what they will do and be individually, it is known that as 
a whole they will be the merchants and mechanics, the 
employers and employés, the physicians and surgeons, 
the druggists and dentists, lawyers and clergymen, teach- 
ers and editors, housewives and typewriters. They will 
almost never use anything that you teach them as they 
learn it from you. They are merely getting ready to be 
promoted from school into life. Just as they do not con- 
tinue to do kindergarten work in the primary school, nor 
primary work in the grammar grade, so they will not con- 
tinue to do any school work in life. The best teacher is 
not the one who has them do the work of his own grade 
best, but rather the one who gets them ready to do the 
work of the next grade best; so the best teacher is not 
the one who has them do the best school work, but the 
one who gets them ready to do the work of life best. It 
is always the scholar’s tomorrow that the teacher should 
have in mind. 








Tae User or Osstacirs.—The teacher should realize 
and should teach his pupils to realize that a prominent 
element in education is the meeting and overcoming of 
obstacles ; that it not only is not a misfortune but a posi- 
tive blessing to have obstacles, and to have them multi- 
plied until through the discipline of conquest strength is 
developed. It is sometimes said that teachers are the 
most easily discouraged and demoralized by opposition of 
any class of educated people. There may be some truth 
in this,—if so, it is important that the teacher of youth 
should at once master the philosophy and acquire the 





activity and perceptive habits that should begin early and 
be developed daily through school life, in such a way as to 
project it into real life. In all object work, in use of 
numbers, in geography, in composition writing, there are 
special opportunities of improving this power. 





A Book as A Companton.—A book is not useful in 
the best sense until it is companionable. We like men as 
companions from some indefinable charm they have for 
us. It is not what they say, nor in what they are, but it is 
in themselves; so is it with books,—we must love them for 
themselves. We have a vicious habit, just now, of going 
to a book for what there is in it, for what we can get 
out of it, and the ideal is the getting of the most in the 
least time. This is all well in certain regards, but it is 
not the highest nor the best idea of a book. It is all well 
as an incidental use, but it is not the main use to which it 





experience of discipline through the overcoming of 
obstacles. 

We do teach this as far as it relates to arithmetic and 
algebra, but do we apply it to the affairs of real life? 
There is an education for success that is not to be found 
in books, and teachers should realize this and avail them- 
selves of the use of obstacles. Success in every sense, in 
the higher as well as the lower, comes from the develop- 
ment of effort and energy, patience and perseverance. 
To attain the opportunities for this we should welcome 
obstacles and conquer them every time, being checked by 
them never. There is a proverb with one of the native 
tribes of Africa, to the effect that the strength of the foe 
we subdue is absorbed by us and passes into ourselves. 
There is no strength that comes to us that is equal to that 
which comes from overpowering the things that get in our 
way. The teacher who is to grow and develop, who is 
to teach his pupils so that they will be greater and better 
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men, should teach them to welcome obstacles, hindrances, 
and unfavorable circumstances. 








Learn TO Reap sy Reapine.—This is not used with 
reference to the art of reading, but rather to a taste for 
good reading. The study of literature is too often a com- 
plete failure in this regard. It is well, very well to study in 
detail a bit of literature, spending, as at Harvard, an entire 
year upon four of Shakespeare’s plays; but it is not so 
much a creation of taste for reading, as it is a love for 
linguistic research. The latter is for a few, and with 
that we have little to do, but we do have a responsibility 
for the creation and development of a taste for and love 
of good literature. This is only to be had through a gen- 
uine, persistent habit of reading good things with the same 
heartiness and naturalness that we eat fruit in its season, or 
stroll through the woods in vacation time. There should 
be no day in the school life of any child in which he does 
not read or hear read something so interesting that he is 
delighted that he has heard it. In addition to a few 
every-way good and attractive books the teacher will do 
well to lay under tribute the Youth’s Companion, Wide 
Awake, St. Nicholas, and Harper's Young People for the 
younger classes, and for the older the Atlantic, Century, 
Harper’s (Monthly and Weekly), Scribner’s and the New 
England Magazine. “ Read the best and only the best,” 
should be the watchword of the schools. 





THE SCHOOL AND A LITERARY TASTE. 


We have taken occasion more than once to speak in 
high praise of the work accomplished by Mary E. Burt 
of the Cook County Normal School, and her monograph, 
Literary Landmarks, but the article in the June Ailantic 
from the pen of Charles Dudley Warner offers occasion 
to speak once more of this kind of work. Mr. Warner 
says that a taste for literature is of prime importance in 
any scheme of common school education. ‘The teacher 
must be able to inspire the pupil; not only to awaken 
eagerness to know, but to kindle the imagination. The 
value of the Hindoo or the Greek myth, of the Roman 
story, of the medizval legend, of the heroic epic, of the 
lyric poem, of the classic biography, of any genuine piece 
of literature, ancient or modern, is not in the knowledge 
of it, as we may know the rules of grammar and arith- 
metic or the formule of science, but in the enlarge- 
ment of the mind to the conception of the life and de- 
velopment of the race, to the study of the motives of hu- 
man action, to the comprehension of history; so that the 
mind is not simply enriched, but becomes discriminating, 
and able to estimate the value of events and opinions. 
This office for the mind, acquaintance with literature can 
alone perform. In school, literature is not only the 
easiest open door to all else desirable, the best literature 
is not only the best means of awakening the young mind, 
the stimulus most congenial, but it is the best foundation 
for broad and generous culture. Indeed, without its co- 
ordinating influence, the education of the common school 
is a thing of shreds and patches.” 





TEACHER OR TEXTBOOK? 


It is easy to denounce the use of the textbook. There 
is no cheaper talk in this country than that which is heard 
in one kind of teachers’ institutes and conventions declaim- 
ing against the “ prevalent slavery to textbooks.” There 
is something preferable to textbook teaching, but there is 
much that is every way worse. The fact remains that 
with most teachers, in most schools, and in most branches, 
the safest, wisest thing is to take the textbook as a guide. 
Those who discard it make several mistakes. There is 
an absurd conceit that some young teachers have, and 
some older teachers as well, that they know very much 
more than the textbook. They base their conceit upon 
the fact that they have found some slight error or some 
theory that they do not accept. It is always a weakness 
for any teacher to criticise textbooks as a whole, on the 
ground that he knows so much more than the maker of 
the textbooks, when all the world knows that the critic 
could not write a book that any publisher would issue, or 
that any one would use if published. There is another 
folly that appears in those who discard the textbook be- 
cause they prefer to use their “ notes” taken at a normal 


school or{an institute; that is, have’an ambition to mag- 
nify the “ soft shell,” immature, unborn textbook. They 
forget that ideas are hatched from well-formed, mature, 
“shelled ” methods and principles, rather than from “ soft- 
shelled” ideas. Still another folly is that of him who 
prefers to use a textbook that is not provided by the com- 
mittee, because of the conceit that he knows so much 
more about how to select the best books than the commit- 
tee. It is a noticeable fact that as a rule the great teach- 
ers are the most loyal to textbooks, while the least en- 
slaved by them. The principal thing is to remember that 
it is first, last, and always a book of texts, from which the 
teacher is to work. 








EXAMINING TEACHERS. 

The old-time method of examining teachers has fallen 
into innocuous desuetude, to the advantage of the teachers 
and the credit of the authorities; but instead thereof some 
states and counties have absolutely no examination, while 
others have elaborate written ones. One of the educational 
reforms demanded is an ingenious, easily-used system of 
examinations that may be universally applied. Some 
leader equal to the emergency is sure to arise, While he 
is preparing to give the world such a brilliant scheme, we 
venture a suggestion, applicable alike to candidates for 
positions and to teachers in service whose work is partially 
unsatisfactory. Place in the hands of the candidate or 
the unsatisfactory teacher a volume, an acquaintance with 
which would best represent your idea of what the work 
to be done requires, and let her have a few days in which 
to read, digest, and assimilate its positions. Talk with 
her about the book, in order to learn, first, how well she 
reads ; second, what she appreciates ; third, how she talks. 
We do not mean a book of methods, nor of psychology, 
but something on the line of Howland’s “ Problems in 
Education,” Morgan’s ‘‘ Studies in Pedagogy,” “ Preston 
Papers,” Klemm’s “Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop.” 
Of course the principle would hold, if the examiner chose 
to take such books as Page’s “Theory and Practice,” or 
Sweet’s “ Methods of the Schoolroom.” 

An examination that asks for facts must always be un- 
satisfactory, as must one that asks for abstract theories. 
In such examinations, wit will usually carry one through, 
while a genius for remembering unimportant particulars 
carries another. The New York Board of Examiners 
once had before them, as a candidate for a position in an 
evening school, a young man who could do little with 
questions of fact, knew little of any theory of teaching. 
The committee saw no excuse for appointing him, till one 
of the examiners said: ‘“‘ Well, what is the most important 
thing for a teacher to do in the hallway after dismissing 
an evening school?” ‘Have matches,” came like a flash. 
The examiners certificated him. 

The day for paying a premium upon wit or skill in 
question-answering scholarship has gone. In place of it, 
let us have an opportunity to pass an intelligent judg- 
ment upon the probability of a candidate's success. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Get all you can of some summer school. 

St. Paul is ready to welcome all teachers. 

Vassar is jubilant over its new gymnasiam. 

Miss Peabody, of kindergarten fame, was 86, June 6. 

Saratoga hotel rates are very low for the quality of fare. 

Minneapolis will see all the teachers who go to St. Paul. 

Wellesley is soon to unveil a fine portrait of Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer. 

Col. Henry L. Higginson has given Harvard College a twenty- 
acre lot to be used as an athletic field. 

Thirteen college presidents and representatives from thirty-three 
colleges were in attendance upon Vassar’s twenty fifth anniversary. 

Boston Kindergarten Normal School, Miss Lucy Harris Symonds, 
principal, had a most successful commencement day at the Y. W. 
C. A. building, on Jane 11. There were twenty-one to graduate. 

Of the graduates of the Philadelphia Manual Training School 
twenty per cent. have taken scholarships in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Fifteen per cent. have returned to the school for post- 
graduate work. 

Messrs. Longmans of London, will absorb the business of the 
oldest publishing house of that city, ‘‘ The Rivingtons’’ on July 1. 
This house is nearly two hundred years old, It ig a great inherit- 





ance for the Longmans, 


George E. Brett, for twenty-one years manager of the American 
branch of the publishing house of Macmillan & Company, died in 
New York recently, at the age of 61. His only son, George W. 
Brett, will continue the business. 


The Bureau of the Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club has prepared a 
number of articles on the selection of men for the office of county 
superintendent, which it intends to publish in the press of the state 
as a means of educating the public to elect good men to the 
positions. 

Sanilac County, Mich., has a school district with only one fam- 
ily in it. The homesteader built a schoolhouse, used it as a dwell- 
ing, taxed the non-resident land-holders for nine months’ school 
each year, hired his wife as school teacher, and elected himself, 
wife, son, and daughter as the school board. 

The Chauncy Hall School has had a series of gala days this year, 
with its military drill, prize speaking, class day and commencement 
exercises. Each year improves upon the last, until now it is almost 
equal to college season. The alamni rally to its interest as en- 
thusiastically as in the cage of the college. 

Minneapolis had an exhibition of school work, last week, that 
could not have been produced ten years ago as a national exhibit. 
Under Superintendent Bradley and Miss Arnold, there has 
been a deal of tae very best work in every department. Six thon- 
sand separate pieces of work were on exhibition. 


The Berkeley School had, this season, a thoroughly popular pre- 
sentation of the classic, commercial, and wsthetic work done by 
Mesers Hager and Taylor. It is a constant surprise that any pri- 
vate schools thrive in Boston, with such rare public echool work. 
The success of this school is positive proof of its superior methods, 
as well as its generous provisions for all departments. 


The Massachusetts Agents of the Board of Education, now num- 
bering six, are an educational force as never before. They have 
privileges and opportunities not hitherto enjoyed, and these prigi- 
leges, bear fruit in better institutes, wiser counsels, more effective 
visitation. They now form a supervisory board without their equal 
in the country. Their work is better appreciated as well as better 
done. 

We are pleased with the success of the movement that aims to 
place Dr. T. J. Mitchell at the head of the University of Alabama. 
We have spoken frequently of the superior work done by him at 
the institutes, as testified to by those who have been associated with 
him in that work. Alabama is awake to her necessities and priv- 
ileges and it is safe to say that Superintendent Palmer will know 
the right thing to do, and that \he will have the courage to do it 
when the hour comes. From this distance, it seems a rare oppor- 
tunity to secure a man in full sympathy with the profession, one 
well acquainted with the work and workers of the state. 


THIS AND THAT. 





— Cool, summer wind, our heated brows ; 
Blue river, through the green 
Of clustering pines, refresh the eyes 
Which all too much have seen. 
WHITTIER. 


— Mr. Ibsen is said to resemble Thackeray. 

— Walter Besant will visit our country this summer. 

— Miss Tennant, the fiancée of Henry M. Stanley, is a descend 
ant of Cromwell. 

— A fashionable hotel has been opened at the foot of the Great 
Pyramid in Egypt. 

— Miss Bilbisco, a young Roumanian, is the first woman to be ad- 
mitted to the Parisian bar. 

— Professor Ebers, the Oriental scholar, although bedridden 
through paralysis, is a great worker. 

— Among our lecturers for next season will doubtless be Stanley, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, and James Bryce. 

— Edyar Fawcett is one of the handsomest literary men in 
Gotham. He is a hard worker, a bachelor, and lives at the Union 
Club. 

— Meissonier’s painting, ‘‘ 1814,’’ representing Napoleon in 
his decadence, has been recently sold in Paris for $175,000. It was 
sold for a private gallery. 

— Five editions of Marie Bashkirts«/f/ have been issued. The 
translator, Mre. Senano, has recently received a letter of thanks 
from Mme. Bashkirtseff, the mother of Marie. 

— State Treasurer Elliot Danforth of New York prides himself 
upon being the owner of the original draft of the Declaration of 
Independence, in the handwriting of Thomas Jefferson. 

— The handsome stone which marks the grave of Mrs. T. T. Pit- 
man in the Island Cemetery at Newport bears the simple inscription, 
“Margery Deane,’’ the name by which she was known in the literary 
world. 

— The custom of lifting the hat is said to have had its origin in 
the age of chivalry, when knights always appeared in public in fu)! 
armor. It was customary for a knight, upon entering an assembly 
of friends, to remove the helmet, in this way signifying, “I am safe 
in the presence of my friends.”’ 

— Miss Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamilton), who is a member of Mr. 

Blaine’s household, has a class that meets at the secretary’s resi- 
dence every Sunday afternoon for the study of the Scriptures. 
Among those who attend are Mrs. Harrison, Secretary and Mrs. 
Blaine, Mr. and Mrs. McKee, and Mrs. Levi I’. Morton. 
— Alexander Damas isa vigorous man of sixty-six. A friend speaks 
of him as “ broad shouldered and strongly bailt, with gray hair, the 
ample forehead of a thinker and observer, and with a shrewd, satirical 
expression about his mouth. He lives in the Avenue de Villiers, 
comfortably and unostentatiously, occupied with bis books, his playe, 
and his grandchildren.”’ 
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BOSTON METHODS. 
[Continued from page 11.] 
A man in a row-boat goes 200 feet per minute; a man in a naptha- 


launch goes 300 feet per minute. Allowing the row boat 1,000 feet 
start, how long would it take the man in the launch to catch him ? 


_|special aim of the best teaching of the day in Boston. 


| The ingenuity of the pupils is the best proof that they 
do independent thinking in their work, which is the 


The descriptions 
accompanying this 
work have a clear- 
ness that would 
rarely be found 
where there had 
not been an inge- 
nious illustration 
of these physical 
features. 

In many ways 
the geography of- 
fered admirable 
means of develop- 
ing language 














») 
Fig. 11.—Ginger Plant. 


Fig. 10.—Pepper Plant. 
Fig. 2 is the illustration for the following : 


A man starts to climb the Eiffel Tower, and climbs 100 feet per min- 
ute. An elevator leaves the ground at the same time he does, and 
goes at the rate of 300 feet per minute. How much sooner will the 
elevator reach the top than the man, if the tower is 1,000 feet high ? 


After these have been illustrated, the explanation is 
given, with a view to the clearness, ease, and accuracy of 
the statement. It is thor- 
oughly demonstrated that 
a child sees the reality of a 
problem when he has illus- 


‘ ~ ie, 
i iY, a 
SY 4) wo 2 i trated it as he rarely does 
a. \ WS Uf | 4 ° 7 . 
>\\\\ I [Le a otherwise. The illustration 


of one example a day, or 

even a week, makes all the 

tj other exampies more real 
to him. 

Fig. 3 shows the resem- 





Elements of Design. 


Fig. 12 


blance in outline between 


bodies of land and water. There were a large number of 





devices, hardly two alike, to show these differences. 


through the inter- 
est awakened in 
illustration, but 
history is, if any- 
thing, more fertile. 
Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, and 9 were six of the nine illustrations in one of many 
compositions on “ Life in the Colonies.” These drawings 
were as artistically placed in the writing of the composi- 
tion as they would be 
in a page of print. 
The composition occu- 
pied three pages, fools- 
cap, and the illustra- 
tions are photographed 
slightly reduced. 
Figs. 10 and 11 
illustrated full, inter- 
esting, and well-written 
compositions upon the 
pepper plant and the 
ginger plant. 
Fig. 12 is the elements of design that were given a 





Fig. 13. 

















Fig. 14.—The Magdeburg Cups. 





class, from which one pupil produced in color Fig. 13, as 
her own invention. 

Another feature of the Boston work not always found 
in other cities is the department of physies, which is in- 
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Fig.|15.—Compressibility. 
troduced into the closing year. The same principle is 
carried out as in the other branches. An experiment is 
performed, as in Fig. 14, and the children draw what 
they see, then write vut a description. Fig. 14 is an 
exact photograph, reduced one half, of a pen picture by a 
girl in the Prince School, and the features are precisely as 
drawn by her. 

In other cases, where the experiments are not per- 
formed, the pupil redraws an illustration found in some 
book other than the one studied, and writes out a descrip- 
tion of her own, which must vary from the book des- 








Fig. 16.—Flames. 


cription. 


EIGHT WAYS OF MAKING A PENTAGON. 
BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The construction of a regular pentagon is extremely easy 
when you know how to proceed. Here are eight ways of 
doing it: 

1. The unskilled schoolboy’s way. He draws a circle, 
and then tries to divide its circumference into five equal 
parts. After many trials and by dint of repeated adjust- 
ment of his compasses, he at last hits upon the exact dis- 


[Continued on page 16.] 





Johnston’s ** History of the United States” is officially recommended by nearly a score of 
prominent colleges, including Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Princeton, and the University of Michigan, and is rated 


the best book by such high critical authorities as “The Nation,’ “The Magazine of American History,” and 


Mr. John Fiske. 


grades of Grammar Schools, where the subject is taken up in an elementary way earlier in the course. 


It is used with pronounced satisfaction in a large number of High Schools, and in the upper 


These 


and other equally significant facts are detailed in our new Educational Catalogue, which also gives particulars 
regarding the same author's “Shorter History of the United States,” a book aimed specifically 


at Grammar School work, and soon 


to be published. 


Price of the larger work to teachers for examination, $1.00. 


feachers of English in Primary, Grammar, and High Schools will be interested in Hardy’s “ Ele- 


mentary Composition Exercises.” [In 


this book a successful 


teacher tells, with 


great minuteness, 


how she has used the time devoted to “language lessons” in developing in her pupils mental alertness, self- 


reliance, and power of expression. 


She has no cut-and-dried method. 


The sum of her efforts consists in 


getting the pupil to think and talk and write naturally about what he sees at home, or in the street. or in 


the fields, about what he reads, o 


and be able to inter a sound ge 


references to pertinent and 


Handbooks.” 


sugges 


of ‘ Teachers’ Price 


The Catalogue referred to above, which describes over three hundred and fifty Educ 
(thirty of them new), embracing nearly all departments of High School and College work, will be 


to teachers who apply, mentioning 


r about the 


‘neral method not apt to cramp his 
tive literature. 


to teachers, by mail, $1.06. 


this Journal. 


HENRY HOLT & CO, Publishers, New York. 


equally large and interesting world of his fancies. 
some ways in which this may be done, and an attentive reader will gather hints for a hundred other w 
individuality. 
It is not a school text-book, but belongs to our new 


She shows 
ays, 
rich in 


The book is 


series 


ational works 


sent free 
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FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 
HOW TO LEARN TO TEACH THEM WELL. 


Form Study and Drawing are daily gaining wider ree- 
ognition as a fundamental part of general education, and 
instruction in Form and Drawing is becoming a necessary 
part of the duties of regular grade teachers. In cities 
and the larger towns, special supervisors of drawing are 
often employed to aid and direct this work of the regular 
teachers. 

Form Stady leads to the threefold expression of thought 
through making, drawing, and language Modeling in 
clay and making in paper and other material develop 
naturally into the beginnings of manual training, and the 
successful drawing teacher must be able to use and to 
teach the use not merely of pencil and paint, but also of 
scissors and paste. 

Very few, however, of the faithful army of public 
school teachers ever received any thorough and system- 
atic instruction even in drawing during their own school 
days ; fewer still have had any adequate normal training 
in the same subject since. The normal schools best 
equipped in other respects are not always able to give 
students thoroughly practical training in this line of 
work adapted to actual schoolroom service. Such train- 
ing is, however, indispensable to the genuine success of 
any grade teacher who wishes to do the best possible 
work for the children under her charge. A knowledge 
of Form and Drawing is needed by every child to prepare 
him to enter on life with intelligent eyes and skillful 
fingers. It is at the same time so vital a part of his gen- 
eral education that instruction given in this line bears 
helpful fruit in every other branch of school work. Chil- 
dren themselves invariably delight in it, and when what 
they need and what they like, are, as here identical, there | 
may be immense economy of forces on the part of the| 
teacher. 

The comparatively recent growth of any full appreci- 
ation of this subject makes the number of specially skilled 
teachers of Form and Drawing very small in proportion | 
to the daily increasing demand. What is rare is remun-_| 
erative, and many experienced “all round ”’ teachers, ap- 





preciating this fact, are endeavoring to fit themselves for 
special work in this direction. 

The most correct, thorough, and practical instruction 
anywhere to be had by grade teachers wishing to do 
better work in Form and Drawing in their own school- 
rooms, or by those desirous of becoming special teachers 
and supervisors, is afforded by Prang’s Normal Drawing 
Classes. Instruction is given by correspondence. All 
textbooks and material are sent to the student, together 
with the requirements of the various lessons. The 
work on each lesson is forwarded to the instructors, 
together with any special questions the student may wish 
to ask, and is promptly examined, and returned with such 
comments, criticisms, explanations, and answers as may 
be required. This instruction is at the same time more 
thoroughly and more precisely adapted to the needs of 
actual school work than any to be had elsewhere. The 
hundreds of present and past pupils in these classes, scat- 
tered as they are from Canada to Mexico and from 
Alaska to the Atlantic, include, besides several school su- 
perintendents, many art students and graduates of the best 
Art Schools in the country, and the most of these are 
now doing admirable and publicly recognized service as 
grade teachers, special teachers, and as supervisors of 
Form and Drawing in our schools. 

The Directors and their able assistants enjoy the cor- 
dial approval and codperation of the most eminent educa- 
tional authorities in the country, and certificates of the satis- 
factory completion of the Courses of the respective Classes 
are most potent recommendations of a teacher's ability, 

A few extracts from the letters of present and past 
students will show their appreciative opinion of the help 
received from active membership in these classes : 

A stadent from Muskegon, Mich., writes as follows : 


** Please accept my thanks for the help given during the past 
two years. I hope to be able to teach much better for it. Several 
of our teachers have become interested in the Prang Normal Draw- 
ing Classes, as you know. I know of nothing better to recommend 
to any who ask me for help, so I shall be obliged if you will send 
me two or three more circulars.’’ 


A student from Minnesota : 


**T cannot refrain from expressing to you my appreciation of the 
personal interest taken in my work. If I were the only pupil in 
the class, your attention would not be more individual and helpful.’’ 


A lady who is receiving the instruction from the 
Classes with a view to giving it to teachers, writes from 
Missouri : 


** Our Institute has closed, and the Drawing lessons had a very 
encouraging effect. The Conductor said that the Drawing had 
never before attracted the teachers so much or created such a de- 
sire for the study as this year.’’ 


From Walden, N. Y., is heard: 


** The lessons have been of great value to me in more ways than 
one, and although my drawing, I know, has not done me much 
credit, still it will, no doubt, improve with practice. The lessons 
have given me new insight into my school work, and have suggested 
many ideas which I hope to make use of in the future.’’ 


And from Ogdensburg, N. Y., comes the following : 


** Every child in my school is delighted with the work in Form 
and Drawing. I will do the best I can under the circumstances, 
for I like the work so much, and I fully realize and appreciate 
what you are doing for us.’’ 

Then, from Hokendauqua, Penn. : 


‘*T am firmly convinced that this is the only right method of 
teaching drawing. It becomes a live study and not the dull copy- 
ing work it formerly was.’’ 

A word also comes from Hamilton, N. Y. : 


‘*T was more than gratified with the criticisms. I had no idea 


you were so thorough.”’ 


Also from Malone, N. Y.: 


**T can assure you that it will never suffer from lack of interest 
on my part, for | have never undertaken anything which I have 
enjoyed more or been more anxious to succeed with.’’ 


Other students write as follows : 


‘*T send you te-day, by express, my work for Lesson IX. I 
was very much pleased with this method of drawing when I began. 
I find that the more I study it the more fascinating it is, and I am 
very desirous of understanding it better.’’ ‘‘I am enjoying the 
course very much, and can apply a great deal of it in my grade,— 
the Third Grammar.”’ 

To these commendations, all unsolicited expressions of 
approval sent to the Directors of the Classes, could be 
added many more. ‘Good wine needs no bush.” A 
thorough understanding of the Prang System of Form 
Study and Drawing, and the far-reaching and effective 
work of the Prang Normal Drawing Classes will bring 
its own appreciation of their value. 

Full particulars in regard to subjects, methods, and 
terms of instruction, may be had by addressing Prang’s 





Normal Drawing Classes, 7 Park Street, Boston. 





+ THE « SHELDON « SERIES. + 


GIVE IT A SHARE OF YOUR PATRONAGE. 


t= The Best and Freshest Text- Books in the Market. 
Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. 


IN FIVE BOOKS, and containing about one third more 


Sheldon’s Arithmetics. 
IN TWO BOOK®. 


Sheldon’s Algebras. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
THE 
This is not a two-book seres of Algebras, as the Complete and 


page for page, as far ae the Klementary goes. 
These Algebras are simple and clean cut, with fresh and attracti 


Sheldon’s Graded Hxamples in Arith. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


Sheldon’s Word Studies. 


This is the best and most practical spelling book in the English language. 





Patterson's Elements : of Grammar and Composition. 
Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and Rhetoric. 
Chapin’s First Principles in Political Economy. 


Alden’s Science of Government. 
Palmer’s Elements of Book-keeping. 
Long’s Classical Atlas. 

Haven’s Mental Philosophy. (New E 
Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy 


ALGEBRA. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 


NEW 


reading matter than’ any other 


Stoddard’s New 


Elements of Algebra are the same, 


ve examples. 


Avery’s 
Avery’s 
Avery’s 
Avery’s 





BOOKS JUST OUT. 


A NEW ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
The Great English Writers. 


FROM CHAUCER TO GEORGE ELIOT. 


WITH SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATING THEIR WORKS. By Dr. TRUMAN J. BACKUS, 
President of Packer Collegiate Institute, and HELEN Dawes Brown, Teacher of English 
Literature, Brearley School, New York. 


Intellectual Arithmetic. 


This book has been very carefully revised. All the attractive features which made this the most 
popular Intellectual Arithmetic of its day have been retained. 


A New Series of German Text Books. 
BY Prof. H. J. SCHMITZ. 


Elements of the German Language. 
The two parts will be bound together, and also sold separately. 


Shaw’s New History of English and Amer. Literature. 


First Book. Srconp Book. 


“ee 


Avery's Complete Series on the Natural Sciences. 
First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
Elements of Natural Philosophy. (New Ed.) 
Elements of Chemistry. 

Complete Chemistry. Embracing Organic Chemistry. 


HILVS RHETORIC AND LOGIC, Ftc. 
'Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 





d.) Hills Elements of Logic. 


. Hills Elements of Psychology. 








we SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND CATALOGUES. 


SHAUDON & COMPAN Y-. 


724 Broadway, 


New York. 


185—187 


Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Or, W. E. ADAMS, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
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The circle being given, bisect ra- 
dius ab and con- 
struct a tangent 
at b, length ac; 
connect da. Then 
strike an are with 
center at a, which 


EIGHT WAYS OF MAKING A PENTAGON. 


(Continued from page 14.] 


and ». Now divide these semicircles each into five equal | withal a simple one. 
‘parts. Then with centers at 3 and 3 strike arcs at 2, | 
radius of ab. Connect the points found. In order to 


tance. He punches his drawing paper, disfigures his | prove the correctness of the work, find the center of the 
circle by marks, and generally feels disgusted at not hit- pentagon and construct & circle. If that touches the five 
(Fig. 1.) corners the pentagon isa regular one. (Fig. 3.) 

2. The second way is not much better, for that, too,| 4. The fourth is an old-fashioned mode of procedure, cutsda atx. The 
offers the disadvantage of chance measurement, unless and is found in drawing books published in anno long an cal = 


the student is acquainted with the draughtsman’s way of |ago. I repeat it here on account of its intricacy. The | Fig. 7. ee Se 


i iv it ; dicul ; 
base ob being given, eaten &; evect e perpenmoues ag the sides of a decagon, hence its double length will 


ab at point 6, and measure off on it the length of ab, em 


a 
or Pk ing the new point c. Then bisect ab, and measure off | be one of the sides of a perenne. pie eer en 
A the distance from d to c, to mark point e on extended |@ % om off on ab, forms a a © 
B ( base. Now strike ares with centers at a and 8, radius ae. | ¥"* ember to 2b, ng all 7” 
which will give us point. Then strike ares from a and | the entire radius ab. (Fig. 6.) 
|a with radius of ad at y, and from 6 and @ at z. Connect | 7. In the preceding meth- ' 
—T 2 the points found. The work may be tested in 3. (Fig. 4.) | ods, either the circle or one 





ting the right point soon enough. 





a i f th 
5. The fifth isan admirably simple way, applicable in ‘es the sider o @ pentagon 


'was given. Of course, it is 
‘desirable to be able to con- 

d struct a pentagon independ- 
= ‘ent of them. This is possible 
by applying the little instra- 

ment known as the protract- 


Fig. 1, Fig. 2. 
dividing lines. However, it is a great improvement com- 
pared with No. 1. This is the way: The circle being 
given, draw a diameter. Then with centers at a and 3, 
radius ab strike ares meeting atc. Now divide ab into 


ff 











Fig. 8. 








five equal parts and draw a line from ¢ through point 3, Qa a or, or “traneporteur” (Fig. 7). The circle has 360 

till it strikes the circumference at xz. The distance from degrees, hence one fifth of it has 72. Measure off that 

x to a will be one of the sides of the pentagon. Measure many degrees five times and you will have the five cor- 

off five of them and connect points found. (Fig. 2.) ners of a regular pen- 
Fig. 5. Fig. 6. tagon. Fig. 8 shows | 


3. The third, also, is difficult, because it necessitates chance ogg EE th Poteet 


how the work is 
proved. 

Base ab being given, 2 
draw circles with cen- 
ters at a and 3, radius ) 
ab; draw a line 
through the points of 
intersection c and d; 
then draw a semicircle 
with the center at c, 
at (Fig. 5.) radius at ca, which 

Fig. 3. wie, 4 : . | gives us points /, 2, and e, as wellas g and b. Find point 
measurement. The base ab being given, extend it to the 6. The sixth method is known as the method of the , x by striking ares with radius ad ; connect ag, bd, ax, and 
Construct semicircles with centers at a| golden cut. It admits of mathematical proof, and is! Ax, and the peritagon is complete. 


cases where the circle is given. It is in general use in 
schools of design. The circle being given, draw two 
diagonals at right angles to each other (ab and cd). Bi- 
‘sect the radius oa, measure off the distance from é to c, 
and strike an are at f. Then with radius of cf strike an 
are which cuts the circumference at x. The line cx is the 
first of the five sides of the pentagon. Measure off the | 
other four and correct the points found. It is cer- 
tainly a very convenient way and easily remembered. 





right and left. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct bames and addresses with contributions. not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. | 


GOSSIP ABOUT WORDS AND PEOPLE. 








Comfortable, in the sense of giving comfort, was formerly applied 
to persons. Coverdale, in a eulogium on that ‘ godly child,” 
Edward the Sixth, calls him ‘* our most comfortable Noah.” In 
the sense in which we apply the word, the poor boy, burdened with 
the cares of church and state, the puppet of selfish kinsmen and 
crafty politicians, was anything but a ** comfortable Noab.” 

Juliet, waking from her death-like sleep, calls to Friar Lawrence, 


** | comfortable friar, where is my lord ?”’ 

As late as 1711, Steele, in one of hie papers in the Spectator, 
describing the impression made upon him by the reverent and digni- 
fied style of reading of a certain clergyman whom he had heard, 
says: '* The Confession read with such a resigned humility, the Ab- 
solution with such a comfortable authority,’’— 

The schoolmaster has been abroad eo Jong that most of us are 
safticiently accomplished to ‘‘subscribe’’ our names to any docu- 
ment,—but we seldom use that word, but speak of ‘‘signing”’ a 
paper, using a phrase belonging to a less fortunate time; for befure 
writing was so generally practised, persons made a ‘‘mark’’ for their 
signature, generally the “sign’’ of the cross. Some writers of his- 
toric stories have forgotten this and represented a bold warrior of 
the Middle Ages as carrying on a correspondence nearly as exten- 
sive as that of a modern young lady. Scott has well represented 
Douglas as saying,— 

‘* Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line.’’ 


Jack Cade, in his examination of the Clerk of Chatham (who | phrases of the day are creeping in, and are thus accepted as good 
was captured while “‘setting of boy’s copies”) asks, ‘‘ Dost thou | English. Let me instance an absurd case in point: We all know 


use to write thy name ? or hast thou a mark to thyself, like an | 


honest, plain-dealing man ? ”’ 

In business, a ‘‘ sign ”’ is now a board displaying the name of the 
vender of goods,—sometimes the name of the goods; but originally 
it was a picture of the articles themselves, and as such required no 
‘‘learning’’ for its instant comprehension. The story has been 
told of the conflict of mind endured by a man who had prepared 
for display a ‘‘sign’’ which bore the picture of a hat, with the 
words ** John Smith makes and sells hats.’’ He might have 
prayed, ‘‘ Deliver me from my friends,’’ for all felt at liberty to 
criticise him. One said that ‘‘ makes’’ was needless; what matter 
who made the hats he sold ?’’ Another proved that ‘‘selle’’ was 
superfiaous; finally, all needless matter was removed, and the sign 
reduced to the name and symbol. 

**The Tremont House,’’—this is suited to modern days, and in 
our sense is a ‘‘sign’’; but formerly, every tavern or hotel had, 


| 


| 








| 





besides its name for those who could read, its sign for those who shall die,’’ how much or how many is intended to be conveyed *’ 





could not. Who does rot remember in Dickens’ pages the descrip- 


tion of ‘* The Maypole Inn”’ and “ The Black Lion.’ the features 
of the lion being make to resemble those of the landlord ? Among 
the objects that attract the attention of the traveler on British soil. 
how pictareeque are the signs of the village inns !—‘‘ The Crown,” 
the ‘* White Lion,’’ ‘‘ The Red Cow,” ‘‘ The Three Horseshoes,” 
aod many others, There are many which retain a name probably 
once illustrated by a sign now no more. Sach wee perhaps the 
origin of ‘‘ The Three Alls,” which is in Chepstow. Wales. 
PAMELA McARTHUR COLE. 





WHERE OUR CAPITAL HAS BEEN LOCATED. 


The capital of the United States has been located at different 
times at the following places: 
At Philadelphia, from Sept. 5, 1774, until Dec. 1776. 
Baltimore, from Dee. 20, 1776. to March 1777. 
Philadelphia, from March 4. 1777. to Sept., 1777. 
Lancaster, Pa., from Sept. 27. 1777. to Sept. 30, 1777. 
York, Pa., from Sept. 30, 1777, to Jaly, 1778. 
Philadelphia, from July 2, 1778, to June 20, 1783. 
Princeton, N. J., from June 39, 1783. to Nov. 20, 1783. 
Annapolis. M4., from Nov. 1783, to Nov. 1784. 
Trenton, N. J., from Nov. 1784. to Jan., 1785. 
New York, from Jan. 1785. to 1800. 
Washington, since 1800.— Er. 








ERRORS AGAIN. 


I mast still assert that any properly is not an adverb, ‘‘ W. J. 
R.”’ to the contrary notwithstanding. A late edition of Webster 
gives it as an adverb with comparatives, adding ‘‘ col/oquial.’’ 

If some as an adverb is ‘‘ colloquial and indefensible,’’ why ac- 
cept any in like use? Study the dictionaries, say I, but take the 
later editions cum grano salis. To the thoughtfal student of deriva- 
tives, it is appalling to note how colloquialisms and the “ slang ”’ 





the present ‘‘slangy”’ signification of kid, and while we decry its 
use, we realize that it is street-talk, and therefore it is, or should 
be, ephemeral. Yet in a late Webster I find, after its proper mean- 
ing is given, it is thus farther expressed,—‘‘ kid, a young child or 
infant.’ Hence, may not the mother, while she presses her child 
to her fond bosom, call it, with Webster for authority, ‘‘ her pre- 
cious kid’’ ? 

The adjective or adverb like is parsed by some grammarians as a 
preposition; to save the labor of expressing to or unto understood, 
as governing the noun or pronoun following. This may be sinc- 


tioned by the dictionaries in time, and shall we accept it ? 

This or that and these or those are adjectives pure and simple, and 
cannot perform the daties of adverbs, as they do unmistakably ; if in 
the sentences, “ This much I will say,’’ and ‘* These many, then, 





I hope I may be permitted, unchallenged, to point out another 
error, and that is the incorrect use of great in a sentence like 
this: ‘‘ A great many people were there.’’ We do not mean a 
‘great people,’”’ but a ‘‘ great number of peonle’’; then do we 
need an adverb to qualify the adjective as, ‘‘ Verv many people 
were there.”’ A GRAMMAR TEACHER. 





DERIVATION OF LANGUAGES. 


1. English. 
2. German. 
3. Dateh. 1. Irish. 
Germanic { 4. Norwegian. Celtic 2 2. Seotch. 
5. Swedish. 3. Welsh. 
6. Swiss. 
| 7. Danish. 
1, French. 
2. Spanish. 1. Russian. 
Roman 3. Portuguese. Slavonic 2. Polish. 
4. Italian. 8. Turkish. 
——— 
EXCISE, 


Dr. Samuel Johnson’s hard struggles in early life left traces of 
bitterness in his character even after his wants were relieved by his 
pension, and when his fame had won him an entrance among the 
élite. This peculiar bias of mind appears curiously enough in 
some of the definitions of his famous dictionary. 

He gives as a definition of garret, the room above the attic. This 
in remembrance of his own former wretched quarters. 

The following curious document gives evidence of the displeasure 
he gave the Crown by his definition of ‘‘ excise ’’ : 

CaAsE.—Mr. Samoel Jobneon bas lately published a book entitled 
A Dictionary of the English Language, in which the words are de- 
duced from their originals, and illustrated in their different signuifi- 
cations by examples from the best writers To which are prefixed 
a history of the Language, and an English Grammar. 

Under the title of ‘* Excise’’ are the following words: Ercise 
(accijs. Datch; excisum, Latin), a hatefal tax levied upsn com- 
modities and adjudged not by the common judges of property, but 
wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid. 

Then followed some illustrations, of which the following is an ex- 
ample : 

** Can hire large houses and oppress the poor 
By farmed excise.— Dryden. 

The author's definition being observed by the commissioners, they 
desire the favor of your opinion. 

Qy.— Whether it will not be considered as a libel; and, if so, 
whether it is not proper to proceed against the author, printers, 
and publishers thereof, or any and which of them, by information, 
or how otherwise ? 

OPINION.—I am of the opinion that it is a libel; but under all 
the circumstances I should think it better to give him an opportu- 
nity of altering his definition; and in case he doesn’t, threaten him 
with an information. 


29 Nov. 1755. W. Murray. 
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PICTURESQUE > 


First Book: HOME AND SCHOOL. By CHARLEs F. KING. 
200 pages, over 125 illustrations. Price, 5U cents, net, 


Second Book: OUR LAND AND OTHER LANDS. North | 


America, South America, and Eastern Earope. (Nearly 


Ready ) 
Third and Fourth Books (In Press). 





Methods and Aids in Ceography. By Prof. CHARLEs F. 


‘ 


Geographical Readers. EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS. 


Kina For use of Teachers and Normal Schools. Fully illus. | 


trated. $1.60. 


Prof. S.F. Tweed’s GCrammar for Common Schools. 
30 Conts. 


Prof. B. F. Tweed’s Supplementary Readers. 2 parts, 
each part 5 cents. 


Excellent Quotations from Home and School. Se- 


lected for the use of Teachers and Pupils by Mrs. Hoitt, Deputy | 
| George Makepiece Towle’s Historical Series. lnclud- | 


Supt. of Public Lostruction of California. 75 cenis. 


Readings from Waverly Novels. Edited by Dr BLAISDELL, 
with copious notes and directions for study in Home and School. 
75 cents. 


Chapters from Jane Austen’s Works. Kdited by Oscar | 


Fay ADAMS. 75 cents. 


Dr. Blaisdell’s Series of School Physiologies. De 
signed to show especially the effects of stimutants and narcotics 
ou the Human System. Comprises taree books, namely: 


Our Bedies and How we Live, 60 cents. 
HMiow to Keep Well. 42 centa 
Child’s Book of Mealth, boards, 30 cents. 


Dr. Blaisdell’s First Steps with American and Brit- 
ish Authors. 75 cents. 


Or. F. H. Underwood’s Handbook of English His- 
tory. Based on the lectures of M. J. Guest. Boards. 75 cents. 


Elocution Simplified. Five-minute Declamations, Five-minute 
Reci ations, Five-minute Readings, by WALTER R FoRBEs. Each 
40 cents. 


Decisive Events in American History. 
ADAMS DRAKE. Cloth. 40 cen's each. 


Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777. 40 cents. 
The Taking of Louisburg. Nearly ready. 
The Landing of the Pilgrims. In press. 
Gold in California. In press. 


The Battle of Gettysburg. In press 
OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


By SAMUEL 


THE SWEDISH SYSTEM OF 


y BARON NILs Posss, M.G , Late Instructor in the Stock- 
holm Gymnastic and Fencing Club. Quarto. Cloth. Nearly 
250 illustrations. Price, $2.00 net. 


THE VOICE: 
How to Train It— How to Care for It. 


For Ministers, Lecturers, Reader:, Actors, Singers, Teachers, 
and Pablic Speakers By E B.WARMAN, A.M. With Illus- 
trations by Marion Morgan Reynolds. Cloth. $1.60. 


| 


| 
| 





Young Folks’ History of the United States. By ol. | 
T. W. HiGGINson. $1 20, 


Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. By Col. | 
L. W. HIGGINSON. §1.20. 


Short Studies of American Authors. By T. W. Hiacin- 
SON. Boards. 30 cents. 


ing Young People’s History of Ireland, Young Peopie’s History 
of England, Young People’s Heroes of History, the latter com- | 
prising six volumes. Boards. Price, each 60 cents. 
illustrated American History. In boards. Price, 30 cents | 
each volume. | 
Stories of American History. By N.S. DopGE. | 
Noble Deeds or Our Fathers, as Told by Soldiers of | 
the Revolution. | 
Boston Tea Party, 2nd other Stories of the Revolution. 
Speaking Pieces. For littlescholars and older pupils, by ELLEN | 
ORTENSA PECK. Boards. 40 cents. 


An Hour with Delsarte. A study of Expressions, by ANNA | 


MORGAN, of the Chieago Conservatory. Lilustrated by Rosa 
Mueller Sprague and Marion Reynolds. $1 60. 


JANE ANDREWS’ BOOKS, including: | 


Seven Little Sisters Who Live on the Round Ball) 
that Floats in the Air. (School Edition.) 50 cents, 

Seven Little Sisters Prove their Sisterhood. (School | 
Edition.) 50 cents. 

Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road from Long Ago) 
to Now. 80 cents. | 

The Story Mother Nature Told Her Children. (School 
Edition 50 cents. 


Geographical Plays. Six numbers, Pamphlet, 15 cepts each; | 
cloth, complete in one volume, 80 cents. 


STORIES OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
Adapted for Supplementary Reading. By ALBERT F. Bralts- 
DELL, A.M. Cloth (about) 50 cevts. Uniform with Lee and 


Shepard's ‘* Stories of American History,’’ ‘‘ Noble Deeds of 
Oar Forefathers,’’ ‘‘ Boston Tea Party,’ etc. 


HEROES AND MARTYRS OF INVENTION. 


By GeorGE MAKEPIECE TOWLE, author of ‘‘ Heroes of His- 
tory,’’ ‘‘ Young People’s History of England.’’ 


PRIMER of DARWINISM & ORGANIC EVOLUTION, 


By J. Y. BERGEN, Jr., and FANNY D. BERGEN. Being a 
new and revised edition of the Development Theory. 12mo., 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS’ BOOKS. 


Observation Lessons in the Primary School. Parti, 
2.3, and4; paper. Each 20 cents. 


Observation Lessons. One volume. Incloth. 80cents. 
Natural History Plays. Boards. 30cents. 

How Shall My Child Be Taught? $1.00. 
Educational Psychology. For Teachers’ use. 40 cents. 
Handbook of the Earth. 40 cents. 


Lessons on Manners. By Epirs E. WIGGIN. Boards, 30 cts. 

Story of Our Country. By Mrs. L. B. Monrox. Illustrated. 
Boards. 60 cents. 

Every-day Business. Notes on its Practical detail. Arranged 
by M.8. Emery. Boards. 30 cents. 

Nation in a Nutshell. A rapid outline of American History. 
By GEORGE MAKEPIECE TOWLE. Boards, 30 cepts. 


Vocal and Action Language, Culture, and Expres- 
sion. By Prof. E. N. Kirpy. Newedition. 75 cents. 


Robinson Crusoe. Arranged for Schools. By W. T. ADAMS 
Boards. 30 cents. 

Pictures and Stories of Animals. By Mrs. SANBORN TEN- 
NEY. In six volumes, sold separately. Boards. 30 cents each. 


The Book of Eloquence. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Archbishop Whately’s English Synonyms Discrim- 
inated. 40 cents f 

The Elements of Psychology. By GABRIEL COMPAYRE. 
Translated by William H. Payne, Ph.D, LL D, Chancellor of the 
University of Nashville, and President of the Peabody Normal 
College. (In press ) 


We will wel pan to any address catalogues of Fiction, Travels, Novels, Juveniles, Standard, and School Text-books. Books for Students aod Teachers, Elocutionary Works, Supplementary Read- 
ings, Illustrated Holiday Catalogues, Kellogg, Optic, Sophie May, Trowbridge, and other catalogues of popular authors. The above are net prices, when sent by mail ten per cent, must be added for postage. 


LEE and SHEPARD, 


Publishers, 


1O Milk Street, 


BOSTON. 
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INDIAN NAMES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Hardwich— Womb 
Harwich—Satucket. 
Haverhill—Pentuket. 
Athol—Payguage. Ashland—Moguncoy. 
Stonghton—Punkapoag. Ipswich—Agawam. 
Barnstable—Chequoket. Coutuit. Billerica, Shawsheen. 
Boston— Shawmut. Charles River— Quinobequin. 
Watertown— Pequisset. Chatham—Monomoy. 
Hopkinton—Magunco Hill—a pile of great trees. 
Tewksbury— W amesit. Chelmsford—Pawtuacket. 
Natick—Natick—place of hills (?) 
Littleton—Nashobab. Chelsea— Winnissimet. 
Braintree— Wampatuck. Chilmark—Nashnakemnack. 
Brewster—Sawkattukett. Concord—Musquetequid. 
Bridgewater— Nunketest. Deerfield— Pocomtuck. 
Brookfield—Quobange. Dennis—Nobscusset. 
Arlington— Menotomy. Duxbury— Mattakerset. 
Cambridge—Anmoughcawgen. Eastham—Naneet. 
Newton—Nonantum. Eastham pton— Pasacomuck. 
Gloucester— W yngaersheek. Edgartown—Chappaquiddick. 
Grafton—Hassanamisitt. Place of small stones. 
Groton—Petapawag. Eesex—Chebacco. 
Hampden—Minnechaug, Berry-land. 
Hadley— Norwottock. Falmouth—Succannesset. 
Freetown—Assonet. Salem—Nehumkek. 
Saugus—A bonsett. Sand wich—Shawme. 
Marion—Sippican. Sharon—Massapoag—his song. 
Marlborough—Ockoocangansett, Sheftield—Housatonic. 
Marshfield—M issaucaticket. Sherborn—Boggestow. 
Mendon—Qunshapauge. Somerset—Shewamet. 
Middleborough—Namassakett. Sterling—Chockeset. 


(Concluded July 3.] 





Andover—Cochickwick, 
Abington— Manamauskeagin. 
Ashland—Magunced, 


——_—.————_ 


LITERARY PSEUDONYMS—WHO ? 


Old Cabinet. George Fitzdoodle. 


Lawrence Templeton. Ik Marvel. 
Philisides. Jedediah Cleishbotham. 
Susan Coolidge. Espriella. 
Runnymede. John Chalkhill. [big lie.’’) 
Ouida. Cantell A. Bigly. (‘‘ Can-tell-a- 
Pesistratus Caxton. Elia. 
Publius. Carmen Silva. 
Boz. 


Richard Brightweel. 
Q. Christopher Crowfield. 
Edward Sexby. 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. 
Carrer Bell. 

Chrystal Croftangry. 
Competition Waller. 


John Timon. 
Richard Saunders, 
Florence Percy. 
George Sand. 
Hosea Biglow. 


NAVY YARDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 

Gosport Navy Yard, near Norfolk, Va. 

Kittery Navy Yard, opposite Portsmouth, N. H. 

League Island Navy Yard, seven miles below Philadelphia. 
Mare Island Navy Yard, near San Francisco, Cal. 

New London Navy Station, New London, Conn. 

Pensacola Navy Yard, Pevsacola, Fila. 

Washington City Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 








QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Of what general was it said that he was more afraid to retreat 


than advance ? M. M. 


— What was “The pie claim,’’ in connection with French or 


6. T. TF. 


Mexican history ? 


— How shall I dispose of the pronoan yours in the sentence, “* I 
have my book and you have yours’ ? Z. X. 


— In what year was the first National Grand Army Encamp- 
ment held ? Is it a yearly gathering ? oO. 








— To whom did Whittier refer in the following lines ? 


‘* Startled on her desert throne 
The crazy Queen of Lebanon.’’ 


WELLESLEY. 


— Can any querist give me the answer of Charlotte Corday when 
she was asked, after the indictment of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
what she had to say ? A READER. 


— Some time since I read that The Prelude, Wellesley’s college 
paper, offered a prize for the most musical and appropriate cry pro- 
posed. Has a decision been reached? If so, please give it to the 
querists. WINTHROP. 





— To ‘‘J. M. D.’’: (1) The expedition which Lieutenant Ryder 
of the Danish Navy is soon to lead to Greenland has in view the ex- 
ploration of the unknown east coast between 66° and 70° north lat- 
itude. Here are about 275 miles of coast line that have never been 
visited. 

(2) He will leave Denmark with eight comrades as soon as the 
ice on the east coast is likely to be favorable. 


— To P. C. Colton’’: The last action commanded by Admiral 
Neleon, the greatest sea victory for England that the world had 
kpvown, was begun at noon, reached its height at half-past one, 
slackened at three, and at five had ceased. As the last guns were 
thundering on that fateful October afternoon, the headland of Cape 
Trafalgar was seen from the Royal Sovereign,—Lord Collingwood’s 
ship, which led in the battle,—bearing southeast by east, distance 
eight miles; and thus it was that the famous fight came to be called 


’? the celebrated mottoes in- 


| = ive through “‘ Queries 
Please giv WENTWORTH. 


scribed in the Delphian Temple. 
‘* Most men are bad.’’—Bias. 
** Consider the end.’’—Chilo. 
“* Avoid excuses.’’—Cleobulus. 
“* Nothing is impossible to Indastry.”’—Periander. 
‘* Know thy opportunity.” —Pittacus. 
‘* Know thyself.’’—Solon. 


‘* Suretyship is the precursor of ruin.’’— Thales. [Ep, 


’ ; * Mi ex County, under the topic ‘‘ Bel- 
BA vie oe HE oo John . Aiaeiion: MD. I find 
this remarkable sentence referring to the formation of the town 
in 1859: * From Waltham were taken 67 sq. miles, or 429 acres; 
from Arlington, 282 sq. m., or 1773 acres; from Watertown, 226 
sq. m., or 1446 acres, making 575 sq. m., or 3,648 acres.”?’ Can 
any one tell me what this means ? BELMONT. 
There can be no excuse for such stupidity. There are 640 acres 
in one sq. m. His 575 aq. m. would make a town of 354,000 acres. 
He would make Belmont occupy one-thirteenth of the entire state 
of Massachusetts. If the mistake had occurred but once, it could 
have been accounted for as a typographical error, but square mile 
is written out in full four times in as many Jines. It is impossible 
that Mr. Drake ever saw the article. To know what is meant is 
all the more difficult since, in the first case, a square mile equals 
six and twenty-nine sixty-sevenths; in the second case, six and 
eighty-one two hundred and forty-seconds; in the third case, six 
and forty-five one hundred and thirteenths ; and in the fourth case, 
six and one hundred and forty-eight five hundred and seventy- 


fifths. —[ Ep. 











FACTS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cloves are the unopenod buds of a tree, native of the Spice Islands. 


For many years after the introduction of sugar it was used only 
medicinally. 

Lieutenant Ryder, who goes to Greenland for the purpose of ex- 
ploration, will take supplies for two years. A steamer will go for 
the party in 1892. 

An English magazine during the American Revolution published 
an estimate of the future population of the North American colo- 
nies. Placing the population then at two millions, and assuming 
that it would double every twenty-five years, it is estimated that in 
the year 1890 the number would have increased to sixty-four 
millions, This is certainly near our estimated population. 

The great wall of China, extending for twelve hundred English 
miles along what was once the whole northern frontier of the Chi- 
nese empire,—from twenty to twenty-five feet high, wide enough 
for six horses to run abreast, and furnished with a suitable number 
of gates and bastions,—contains, it hae been carefully estimated, 
more material than all the buildings of the British empire put to- 
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By CAROLINE B. LrRow, 
Compiler of ‘‘English as She is Taught,” 


Boards, New Style, 50 cents. Extra Cloth, $1.00. 


“One of the brightest and most amusing educational arguments.”—Commercial Gatet 
a ette, Cincinnatt. | 
hould have the widest circulation, and the attention of every parent and school teacher.”’—The N. ¥, New and Enlarged Edition, 
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World, 


, Cassell’s 


Most Complete French Dictionary Published. 





Krench Dictionary, 








By ELLEN E. KENYON. 
A Sequel to the ‘ Young Idea,”’ by Caroline 
Boards, New Style, 50 cents. 


John Bull, Junior; 





Or, French as She is Traduced. 
By MAx O'RELL, author of ‘‘ John Bull and His Island,’’ 
‘* Jonathan and His Continent,’ &o., &c. Boards, 50 cents ; 


cloth, $1.00, ‘* The whole theory of education is to be ex- 
tracted from these humorous sketches.’’— Baltimore American. 


MARK TWAIN says: “It is a darling literary curiosity.”’ 


English as She is Taught. 





Genuine answers to examination questions in our public schools. 
By one who has had many years’ experience. Boards, flexible 
ee price 50 cents; cloth, gilt top, unent edges, price 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


By the Rev. Dr. Brrwer. Giving the Derivation, Source, 
or Origin of about 20,000 Common Phrases, Allusions, and 
Words that have a Tale to Tell. Extra crown 8vo, 1,070 
pages, one half morocco, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 





Extra Cloth, $1.00. 


8vo. 
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ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH. ) 


282nd Thousand, 1,122 Pages. Price, $1.50 





Among the special features of the new and enlarged edition are the following : 


It has been enlarged by the addition of 200 pages, and now contains nearly 1,500 pages, —extra crown 
New words to the number of 3,000 have been added. 


It has been revised by the latest edition 


of the Dictionary of the French Academy. It has been entirely reset in new type. It has been 


corrected by Professor ROUBAUD, B.A., (Paris). 


B. LeRow. other existing Dictionary. 


It contains many new features not found in any 


It is the cheapest, the moss complete and extensive, and, so far as modern 


spelling is concerned, the only accurate Dictionary of the French language published in this country. 


The Reader’s Handbook 


Of Facts, Characters, Plots, and References. 
By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Extra crown 8vo, nearly 1,200 
pages, one half morocco, gilt top. Price, $3.50. | 





Cassell’s New German Dictionary. 
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LIZABETH EIR. 1 volume, about 1,120 
Prin, OLED u pages. S8vo. 


Cassell’s Latin-English Dictionary. 


Revised, enlarged, and in part re-written by J. R. V Ma 

’ . . ° R- 
CHANT, M.A., formerly Scholar of Sales College, Oxford. 
12mo, cloth, 628 pages. Price, $1.50, 


Dictionary of English Literature. 


Being a Comprehensive Guide to English Authors and thei 
Works. By W. DAavENPOoRT ADAMS. 778 ~ ppc 
8vo, half morocco. Price, $2.50. orth demienan 
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— The Nation. 
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Edited by Henry Morey, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature at the University College, London. A series of 
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BOOKS WHICH ARE NECE 


SSARY IN EVERY HOME 


AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


That the young people may gain that knowledge and culture which fit them to go out into the 
world. Recommended by the State Boards of various States for supplementary reading and for 


school libraries. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 
L. DAWES. 12mo. $1.50. 
A clear, impartial, intelligible description of the 
workings of our Government. 


A YOUNG PRINCE OF COMMERCE. 
By SELDEN R. HOPKINS.12mo. §1 25. 
There is no better book for tea: hing boys the fun- 
damental principles of business. 


A STRANGE COMPANYW. By 
FREDERICK HOLDER Lillustrated. $1.2! 
Tree climbing fishes, birds that fly under water, 

quadrupeds with bills, birds with teeth, etc. 


REA! FAIRY FOLKS. By Lucy RIDER 
M&yER, A.M. i2mo lilustrated. $150 
An exposition of all that is wouderful and besa: | 
tiful in the most beautiful of sclences—chemistry. 


MY AND AND WATER FRIENDS. By 
MARY E. BAMFORD. 4to. Boards, $1.25; cloth. 
$1.50. Nearly 200 Original Drawings by L. J 
Bridgman. 

An outdoor book, giving delicious little accounts 
of strange and familiar creatures. 


LOOK-ABOUT CLUB. By Mary E. Bam 
FORD. 4to. Cloth. illus. $150; boards, $1 25 
A club of young folks learn of the wonders of nat- 

ural history while * having a “lovely time.” 

Others in the series of IUustrated Science Stories 

Overhead—Underfoot—Up Hill and Down Dale— 
Nelly Marlow in Washington — Lotus Bay — Eyes 
Right—Days and Nights in the Tropics. 


MY WONDER STORY. By ANNE K. BENE: | 
pict. 4to. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
Practical physiology for young people in the form 

of a cha: ming story. 


THE STORY BOOK OF SCIENCE. By 
LypIA HoyT FARMER. 12mo. Iilustrated. $1.50. | 
The discovery of glass, tea, coffee, pepper. etc. ; | 

sponges, oysters, and coral; stories of the wind, ete. | 


WONDER STORIES OF TRAVEL. 12mo.| 
Fully illustrated. $1.25. 
Teach the young how to see anc 

and life about them. ‘ 


| 

STORIES OF NEW FRANCE. By Miss A. 
M, MACHAR and THOMAS G. MARQUIs. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 
Thrilling ineidents of the ** heroic age” of Canada 
graphically told. 


THE SHOP. By ALBERT E. WINSHIP, editor | 
of Journal of Education. | 
‘* Into each of the five essays is pressed the sound- 

est philosophy and the clearest thinking.”’— Boston 

Transcript. 


By ANNA 


CHARLES 
25. 





1 epjoy the earth 


STORY OF THE STATES. Edited by Ex- 
BRIDGE 8. BROOKS. 8v0. 1.50 each. Fully 
illustrated 
A series of graphic historical narrations by pop- 

ular authors, telling the stories of the several! states 

of the American Unior from their earliest begin- 
nings to the present date. 
NEW YORK, by E. 8. Brooks; OHIO, by ALEX. 

BLAcKk; LOUISIANA, by MauURICE THOMPSON; 

and VERMONT, by Jonn L. HEATON; now ready. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SOL- 
DIER. Vivid, picturesque. inspiriting, Ameri 
cau. By ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS. 8vo, cloth. $2.50. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN 
SAILOR. By ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS. 8&yo, illus 
trated. $2.50 
A brilliant history of the American sailor, both on 

board the merchantman and the man-of war. 


READING UNION LIBRARY. By E. E 
HALE, Rost G. KINGSLEY, ARTHUR GILMAN 
and others. 12 vols.,12mu, fully illustrated. $12 00. 
A Boy’s Workshop—How Success is Won—Boys’ 

Heroes— Old Ocean—Door Yard Folks—Children of 

Westminster Abbey—Great Composers—Traveling 

Law School — Pleasant Authors — Magna Charta 

Stories—Our American Artists—American Authors 


| for Young People. 


WONDER STORIES OF HISTORY. 
12mo, i'lustrated, $1 25. 
Short stories. in which historical incidents are 
graphically told. 


YOUNG FOLK®’ 
LOTTE M. YONGE. 6 vols. $1.50 each. 
Engiand, France, Germany. Greece, Rome, and 
Bible History. History made attractive and easy. 


ILLUSTRATED POPULAR BIOGRA- 
PHIES. 18 vols. Cloth, $1.25 each. 
Biographies of distinguished statesmen, poets, and 
enerals, including such pames as Grant, Lincoln, 

,ovgfellow, Whittier, Amos Lawrence, etc. 


SOUVENIRS OF MY TEME. By JEssIE 
BENTON FREMONT. §$1 50. 
Rich in reminiscences of Washington and weste rn 
life, and various European courts. 


LIFE AMONG THE GERMANS. 
LOUISE PARRY. $1.50. 
A remarkably realistic account of German char- 
acter and home life. 


WHEN I WAS A BOY IN CHINA. 
YAN PHovu LEE. 60 cents. 
School lite, amusements, home relations, peculiar 
customs, graphically told by a native. 


HISTORIES. By CHAR 


By EMMA 


By 


At the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Select Books, Free. 


THE INTERSTATE PRIMER AND| 
FIRST READER. By E. M. Cyk. 
The best book for beginners, and the favorite 
wherever used. 25 cents. 


THE INTERSTATE PRIMERSUP- 
PLEMENT. By S. R WINCHELL. 25 
cents. Made on the same plan as the Primer 
and First Reader. 

THE INTERSTATE SECOND 
READER. By Kate L. Brown. 36 
cents. Already receiving the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of teachers and committees, and 
being introduced into our best Schools. 


GILMAN’S HISTORIC’L READERS 
I. Discovery and Exploration of 


America. 128 pp. 36 cents. 

2. Colonization of America. 160 
pp. 48 cents. 

3. Making of American Nation. 
192 pp. 60 cents. 


Recently adopted by the School Committees of 
Boston, Cambridge, New Haven, Hartford, Provi- 
dence and other cities. 


LITERATURE READERS, ILLUS- 


TRATED. 

1. Favorite Authors for Little 
Folks. By Mre. Frances A. HuM- 
PHREY. 36 centa. 


2. Eng. Authors for Young Folks. 
By AMANDA B. HARRIS. 48 cents. 

3. American Authors for Young 
Folks. By AMANDA B. HARRIS. 60e. 


Uniformly bound in cloth, these books furnish 
an excellent preparatory course in Literature. 

A FIRST TEXT-BOOK IN CIVICS. 
HOw WE ARE GOVERNED. sy 
| Anna L, Dawes, ‘It is a remarkable book. 
It is the best thing of the kind in print. Any 
child of thirteen can understand it fally.’’ 423 








pp. bound strongly for school use. $1.00, 





THE INTERSTATE READERS 


NOW COMPRISE : 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH. An En- 
glish Grammar, for the use of Common Schools, 
By GrorGe Ricker, A.M. 135 pages. 36 
cents. The testimony of teachers and press 
is overwhelming in favor of the book, which 
should be used in every public school, 


RECITATIONS, READINGS, Xc., 
of all Grades. Primary Fridays (20c.) ; 
Intermediate Fridays (30v.); Little Poems for 
Little Children (50c.); Young Folks’ Speaker 
(80c.); Standard Selections (50c ) 


SCHOOL SONGS, all Grades. Each, 8 
cents. Also, Tillinghast’s Little Songs for Lit- 
tle Singers (20c.), and School Songs, Primary 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, combined, 96 pp. (20c.) 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY 
AIDS. 

The attention of teachers is called especially to 
the following selections from our list, adapted to 
the needs of the Ki.dergarten and Primary School: 

The Natural Arithmetic. By Z. 

Ricuarps, A.M, 82 cents. 
Graded Language Exercises. By 
W. H. RicHarpson. 3 grades, 8 cts. each. 
Little Talks About Plants. 
NIE A. DEANE. 25 cents, 
Grube’s Method of Teaching 
Arithmetic Explained, By Prof. F. 
L SOLDAN. 30 cents, 
Stories for Language Lessons. 3(c. 
Lessons on Color in Primary 
Schools, By LuckETIA CrocKER, l5e. 
1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers. 0c. 
Schoolroom Games and Exercises, 
By ELIZABETH BAINBRIDGE. 75 cents. 


By Fan- 


Send for full list of Supplementary Reading. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


364-366 Washington St., Boston. 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 











PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS 








ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and er culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[yy Assecuvserts STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, address 
E. H. RussxZ ut. Principal. 


St4Ts NORMAL SOHOOL, 
GHAM. Mass. 


The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyp», Principai. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Salem, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
cipal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. For Cataloguse address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 




















The New England Bureau of Education. 





This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained 


a national reputation. 


We are constantly receiving calls 


for teachers of every grade, and from every State 


and 


Territory and from abroad. 





TO TEACHERS. 


DO YOU WANT 


OR, A position 


School, 


A position to teach an ungraded school in some rural district ? 


in a good Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, High 
Academy, or Seminary ? 


OR, A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or Art ? 

OR, A position as Governess ? 

OR, Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superintendent of 
Schools ? 

OR, To go West or South, or abroad, or to teach in New England ? 
REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU 


or 


EDUCATION. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons wno give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, will secure from this office the 
record of carefully selected candidates suited to the positions to be filled, for any grade of school, 


or for school supervision. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


No charge to School Officers for services rendered. 


Apply to 





HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


CLAg#IC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION 
($1.) neteen superior Duets for Piano, by Godard, 
Bohm, Hofmann, Brahms, and other first-class com- 
posers 





YOUNC PEAYERS’ ($1.) 51 of the 
POPULAR COLLECTION. very best, and 
very easiest pieces for beginners, filling 143 pages. 
Heartily commended to Piano Teachers as the first- 
book of pieces (or recreations) to use. 


WHITNEY’S _ ($2) 33 good pieces for Man- 
ORCAN ALBUM, ual and Pedal, by 20 good 
composers. 


OPERATIC ($1.) 19 of the best 
PIANO COLLECTION. operas are repre- 
sented, and their melodies fourm the themes for as 
many pieces, by the best modern composers, furnish- 
ing the very best entertainment for the lovers of 
favorite operatic airs. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. For Soprano, 
Mezzo Soprano or Tenor. ($1.) 35 of the most lovely 
sacred songs, suitable for solos in church or for en- 
joyment at home. 


PIANO CLASS 
pieces ot medium di 








Vol. 2. ($1.) Contains 31 
and ofthe best quality. 


($1.) is 


ics: 





POPULAR 
DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION. as 
bright and merry as a book can be, and is quite full 
of the best new Dance Music. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 








Minerals, j . ll H | ee ae Animals 
Rocks, an Slrins. 
jc Wal ' \ dla Nclelce NEI j Mth , a_ | 
Geological ” | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. Invertebrates. 








Finest resorts in America along the 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 
& Write F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T.A., 
St. Paul. Minn., or A. C. Harvey, 
FISHING. New England Agent, 228 Washington 
Street, Boston, for particulars. Ex- 


cursions to finest resorts following the National 
Teachers’ Convention in 8t. Paul, Minn., July 4 to 11. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. | 
Special attention given 
to furnishing schools 
For further information 
address 
A. M LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh 8t., 
New Bedford, Mass, 


HUNTING 








COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Interested in new and improved methods in educa- 
tion. The WORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL (founded 


‘and directed by Prof Felix Adler) will open a com- 


plete Normal Department, Oct. 1st. 1890. Instruc 
tion will be ee in Manual Training (includin 
Mechanical rawing. Clay, Pasteboard a 
Metal and Needle ork). Designing, Freehan1 
Drawing. Modeling, Kindergarten, Primary Work. 
Elementary Botany and Zoology, Vocal Music, Phys- 
ical Culture, and Moral Instruction forChildren. The 
methods of teaching these and other branches will be 
explained. General courses in History of Educa- 
tional Theories, Educational Methods, and Psychol- 
ology will ruo through tthe year. 
or circulars of terms, etc, address 
UREN J. H. WARD, PHD., 
Supt. of Workingman’s School, 
109 West 54th Street, New York City. _ 


Ww. will send free to all vere our new Cata- 
logue of TEACHERS’ LPS. 
N. E. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


100 SONGS tor 22 centstamp. Bos § Torts, Care, 








This summer over the GREAT NORTH- 
ERN RAILWAY LINE. Series of low 
ratetours to the finest scenery in Amer- 
A ica, following the National Teachers’ | 
Convention in St. Paul, Minn.. gay | 
4-11. Write to F. I. Whitney. G. P. 

T. A., St. Paul, Minn., or A. C. Harvey, 
TRIP New England Agent, 228 Washington St.. 
Boston, for “* Vacation Gospel.” 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
rat ate iil... 
Grants all College Degrees to Non-residents, 
but rigorously guards them by Examinations at the stu- | 
| dents’ home underlocal Examiners or Assistant Profes- | 
|aors. Tuition is carried on by corresponcence under a | 
| large corps of Professors, who teach almost every aub. 
| ject. Those who have left college without graduating | 
| should write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as | 
| goon as possible. Post-Graduate Courses lead to all | 
| higher degrees. Information of Courses, Professor®, etc., 
'in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, a large 24-page 
| Literary Journal, sample copy of which and Application | 
Form for membership, will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents in postage stamps. 
Address; 147 Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 


TAKE 











| CURE FITS! 


i] 

When I say cure I donot mean merely to stop them 
foratime and then have them returnagain. I means 
radical cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EPIL- 
EPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
Warrant my remedy tocure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving & 
Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle 


infallible remedy. Give E id Post > 
“HOOT, M.G.,183 Pearse New Nook. 


Surrounded by a fine agricultural 
and grazing country, close to 
mines of precious metals, iron and 
coal, possessing a water power un- 
equaled in America, its future 
greatness is assured. A division 
station on the GREAT NORTH- 
ERN RAILWAY, and two branch 
roads are being built. For Books, 
&c., write F.I. Watney, G. P. & 
T. A., G. N. Ry., St. Paul. Mino, 
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A BRIDAL TOUR IN MAINE. 


— hE 


reliable connections earlier than Abraham. As we now 
know that the six days of creation, as recorded in the 
early verses of Genesis, refer to ages rather than hours, 
so we may learn that the facts of biography in the forma- 
tive period of history are more significant and far reaching 
than therecord now reveals. From Abraham of Chaldea 
who is remembered by multitudes 
I will trace 


Maine’s fondness for classical and moral nomenclature 
has long been proverbial; but we have seen nothing in 
the line of comment thereupon more comprehensive than 


the following paragraph from the Mount Desert Herald ; | 


“Mr, Webster Tracy of Rome has married Mies Carrie Adams | to Abraham of Illinois, 
of Carthage. This classical event took place at Wilton, Me. We who saw him in the days of his Presidency, 
would suggest that the “ happy pair’’ so plan their wedding jour- | the chain. 
ney that they may spend a day or two in Athens, Belgrade, Cor- en 
inth, and Damascus; behold the glories of Etna, travel a bit in| PATRIARCHAL 
Egypt, indulge in sentimental reveries at Gilead, Hebron, Jerusa- Abraham, (b. 1906—d. 1821 B.C.) was seen by his grandson Jacob. 
lem, and Lebanon; visit Mars Hill, see Naples, pause awhile at Jacob (b.1836, d. 1689) was seen by grandson Kohath, who accom- 
Palmyra, pass through Poland, eat figs at Smyrna, and inspect the | panied him into Egypt. 
ruins at Troy and other famous old Maine towns, ere they settle Kohath, seen by grandson Aaron. 
down for a quiet and uneventful life in Amity, Friendship, Har- | Aaron (d. 1451), by nephew Salmon. 
mony, Hartland, Lovell, Moderation, Union or Unity.” | Salmon, by his son’s wife Rath. 


7% = “3 Ruth (about 1312), by her son Obed. 
While in the vicinty of Jerusalem, Hebron, Gilead, and | Chall, ty Sis exe dee. 


Lebanon, the happy pair should certainly stop at Canaan, | jesse, by his son David. 
Carmel, and Hermon. China, Norway, Denmark, Peru, | 
Wales, and Mexico will also repay a visit. In Bremen, | Devia (1085—1001) was seen by bis son Solomon. 
they should see the famous Cathedral and Observatory ; | g.jomon (1003—925), by his son Rehoboam. 

in Dresden, the great China Manufactory; in Palermo, | Rehoboam (1016—958), by g.#. Asa, who succeeded him in 3 years. 
the extensive shipping ; in Edinburgh, the Abbey of Holy- | Asa (reign 956—916), by his son Jehoshaphat. 

rood; in Madrid, the fine squares and statues ; in Vienna, | Jehoshaphat (r. 913-888), by Elisha, the prophet, in the war wit 





ISRAEL AND JUDEA. 


‘ " . , . Moab. 
the Royal Palace, Imperial Library and University Piss Elisha (890—840), by Jehoash, king of Israel, in the last sickness 
Paris, the treasures of art and fashion ; in Moscow, the of Elisha. 
magnificent cathedrals; in Limerick, the antiquities. | Jehoash (r. 870—831), by Amaziah, king of Judab, whom he took 
And added to Amity, Friendship, Harmony, Moderation, captive. 


Amaziah (r. 849—820), by his son Uzziah. 

Uzziah (r. 807—757), by Isaiah, who prophesied in his reign. 
Isaiah, by Manasseh, who had him executed. 

Manaeseh (r. 608—642), by his grandson Josiah. 

Josiah (r. 644—), by his son Zed+kiah. 


and Unity, may they have Hope, Industry, Liberty, and 
Freedom ; and finally, after the most delightful of wed- 
ding journeys, take up their abode in Eden. 





FROM ABRAHAM TO ABRAHAM. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


PERSIAN. 


Zedekiah (r. 600), by Nebuchadnezzar, who ordered his eyes put out. 
Nebuchadnezzar (r. 669—648), by Daniel the prophet. 
? Daniel, by Darius, whose prime minister he was. 

Miss Storrs prints in St. Nicholas for June “ A Living | Darius, by his nephew Cyrus the Great. 
Chain from Adam,” which she says was prepared some Cyrus the Great (r. 559—529), by his son-in-law Darias Hystaspes. 
years since by a learned bishop. That article suggested | Darius Hystaspes (r. 522—485), by his son Xerxes. 


the following and furnished the basis for it, altl renecendhiliatngay- beards edema <iareet 
B is for it, alt ough the Artaxerxes (r. 465—424), by his son Darius Nothus. 


dates, classification, etc., are added. I do not begin with |p, jing Nothus (r. 423—404), by his son Cyrus the Younger. 
Adam, since history, strictly speaking, is not traced with | Cyrusthe Younger (r. 404—401), by Xenophon, one of his generals. 


h | 


—_—_— 
| GREEK. 
| Xenophon (b. 444—370), was seen by Plato, his companion at the 
echool of Socrates. 
Plato (427—358), by his pupil Aristotle. 
Aristotle (384—332), by his pupil Alexander the Great. 
| Alexander the Great (356 —323), by one of his generals, Antigonus. 
| Antigonus (—301), by his son Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
Demetrius Poliorcetes (r. 205—287), by son-in-law Antiochus Soter. 
Antiochus Soter (b. 325, d. 261), by his son Antiochus Theos. 
Antiochus Theos (r. 261—247), by his son Seleucus Callinicus. 
| Seleuous Callinicus (r. 247—225), by his son Antiochus the Great. 
| Antiochus the Great (r. 223—187), by his nephew Antipater, 
whom he sent to make peace with the Romans (190). 
ROMAN. 
_ Antipater was seen by Scipio Africanus, who was at Rome when 
he came. 
Africanus (b. 234, d. 183), by his adopted son Scipio the 
Younger. 
| Seipio the Younger (b. 185, d. 129), by his adopted son Scipio 
E.milianus, the destroyer of Carthage. 
Scipio Zmilianus, by Cains Marius, who served under him. 
Caius Marius (b. 157, d. 86), by his nephew Csar. 
Cesar (100—44), by Mark Antony, bis friend. 
| Mark Antony (86-30), by Herod the Great, his friend. 
Herod the Great (71—1), by his son Herod Antipas. 
Herod Antipas, by John the Baptist, by whom he was reproved. 
JEWISH. 
—28 A.D.), by the Apostle Andrew, 


| Scipio 


| John the Baptist (5 B. C. 
| whom he directed to Jesus. 
| Avdrew, by John the Apostle. 
ECCLESIASTICS. 
| John was seen by Polycarp, who spoke of him to Ireneus. 
| Polycarp —169 A. D.), by Anicetus, bishop, whom he visited. 
_Anicetus, by his successor, Elentherias, bishop of Rome. 
| Elentherias (—185), by his successor, Victor. 
| Victor (185—197), by Zephyrinus. 
Zephyrinus (107—217), by Origen, who was in Rome in 212. 
| Origen (186—253), by Mammaea. 
ROMANS. 
'Mammaea (—235) was seen by Emperor Valerian, who was a 
prominent senator in his time. 
Valerian (190—260), by the Emperor Clandias II., who had been 
promoted by him. 
Claudius II. (— 270), by his brother Crispus. 
Crispus, by Eatropius, who married his daughter. 
Eutropius, by Constantine, whose secretary he was. 
Constantine (274—337), by Athanasius, the great champion of the 
Charch. 





(Concluded July 3.) 





PUBLISH AT 


18 Astor Place, New York. 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Practical Lessons in the Use of English. 
By Mary F. Hype, of N. Y. Normal Caliah Albany. 


Book I., for Primary and Intermediate Grades : 
(32 cts.) Book II. for Grammar Grades ; (60 cts.) 


Readers 


Nature Read 
Book II 
(45 ct 


These books are not 


cts.) 
pages ; 


These lessons have been planned with reference to the needs both of | 
those pupils whose school life ends with the common school and of those who 
are to receive a more extended course of instruction. The learner’s atten- | Made known, a noble tas 
tion is directed to the use of language as the expression of thought. The 
study is not confined to detached sentences ; selections from the best writers 
are introduced that the pupil may learn facts about the language, and at the 
same time form a taste for good literature. Each new topic is brought out | chosen homes, and in its 
by means of oral work, followed by a written exercise, aiding the pupil's 
| books offer no cat and 


memory, and training him to habits of independent work. In every 


lesson a definite task is laid out for the pupil, care being taken to bring each 


exercise as near as possible to the child’s own experience by teaching that 
which Care has been taken throughout the whole 
work to give only correct forms, thus leaving the pupil to use habitually 
the right expression. Special attention is given to practical work in letter 
writing, and in business forms. The series forms a complete course in 
Language and Grammar for all grades below the High School. 


interests him most. 


idea is to benefit the chil 

Sample pages free. 
During the past year these books have received a wider introduction 

in New England than have all other books, on the same subject, combined. 


They are now in use in more than 260 cities aud towns in the New England ' , 
this spontaneity, 


Cot. F. W. Parker, of th 





States, and as widely in other parts of the country. Sample pages free. 


D.C. HEATH & CO. 


By JuLiaA MCNairk WRIGHT. 
. 184 pages; (35 cts.) 


a child is learning to read. 


“ These are the first Readers er 
thought primary, tke word secondar 
nature with an ardent, Spontaneous love. 
and the words and sentences 


i/6 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Wayside. 


; Seaside and Wayside. 


Book IL. 96 pages ; (25 
Book III., 306 
S.) 


offered as text-books in natural science, but rather 


as a contribution to the idea that facts of real and permanent value may be 


te may be cultivated, thought may be developed, 


and the initiatory steps in an increasingly popular study may be taken while 


Lessons fresh from the seashore and the field, 


where life is seen, not in an abnormal state, as captivity, but in its own 


natural development cannot fail to have an educat- 


| Ing influence of great value, even to the minds of the very young. These 
/ 5° F 


dog stories, no tales of monkey antics, but the 


endeavor has been to impress upon children a comprehension of and a 
reverence for life, even in some of its lower manifestations 


These Readers are not modeled upon any pattern previously set, but 
are the outcome of the author’s observation of children 
’ 


to impart useful knowledge in an impressive but not burdensome way. The 


and a desire 


d and to that end the plan of the book is directed. 


er modeled wholly on the plan of making the 
y. very child is a born Naturalist. He loves 
This wonderful series directs and leads 
are learned with surprising ease,” — 


e€ Cook Co, Normal School, II], 


June 26, 1890. JOURNAL 
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MACMILLAN & 00’S NEW CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 





A SHORT COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF GREEK AND LATIN FOR/C 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


By Victor Henry, Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Paris, etc. 
from the Second French Edition by R. T. Evtiort, M.A,, late Classical Exhibitor of Worcester College, Oxford. 
With an Introductory Note by HENry NETTLEsSHIP, Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 


I2mo, $1.90. 


Professor BENJAMIN J WHEELER, Cornell University, writes: ‘‘I am glad it has been translated, for it is the handiest of the manuals that 


have appeared, presenting the largest body of reliable matter for the given space.” 


“* No better introduction to classical etymology than this has yet ap’ 
unrivalled lucidity that in it the most abstruse subjects seem plain an 


THE STUDENT’S CICERO. 


Adapted from the German of Dr. Munk’s “Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur.” 
With a frontispiece portrait. 12mo, $1.00. 
“Eminently the sort of book that a student will find profitable and stimulating.” —Sfectator. 


A COMPANION TO SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


By James Gow, M.A., Litt.D., Head Master of the High School, Nottingham. 
bridge. Second Edition, Revised. With Illustrations. 12mo, $1.75. 

**He has made use of the most recent authorities, and the young 
student will find the pith of many books in the space ofjless than 400 
pages. . Much of the information would be sought to po pur. 
pose in the ordinary manuals, and what is given is conveyed in its true | practical teacher. 
connection ’’—Nation. | toa reliable book.’’—Xducational 


THE ATTIC THEATER. 


Mr. Gow is more than a com 





A Description of the Stage and Theatre of the Athenians, and of the Dramatic Performances at Athens. 
Lecturer at Corpus Christi and Wadham Colleges, Oxford. 


HaiGu, M.A, Late Fellow of Hertford, and Classical 
With Facsimiles and Illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 

‘A book more thorough and more trustworthy can seldom have 
been issued by the Clarendon Press. It is unlikely that for a long 
ume to come so good a book as the present will be superseded .”’— The 
Academy 





scholarship.""—St. James Gazette. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. New Volumes. 


iSmo. 40 cents each. 


LIVY. Legends of Early Rome. Adapted for the use of Beginners. 


Vocabulary, by HERBERT WILKINSON, M.A. 


By the Rev. W. Y. Fausset, M.A. | 


“Mr. Haigh’s acute and laborious work is a substantive contribu- 
tion to Greek Archeology and a very creditable example of English 


With Notes, Exercises, and) 


FESAR. The Helvetian War. Being selections 
from Book I. of the “De Bello Gallico.” Adapted for the 
use of Beginners. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, 

Authorized Translation by W. Wetcu, M.A., and C. G. Durrrecp, M.A. 


|ARISTOPHANES — Birds. With Introduction and 
Notes by W. W. Merry, D.D., Rector of Lincoln College 
Oxford. With olored Illustrations. 16mo, go cents. 





red. Prof.Henry has the advantage of writing in a language of such | 
simple; and he is himself a master in whose hands we may feel safe, 
who is conversant with the latest philological literature, and can take a connected view of his science.”’—Classical Review. 


CESAR. Gallic War VI. Edited, with Notes and 
| Vocabulary for the use of Schools, by C. Co_sgck, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at 
Harrow School. 18mo, 40 cents. 


DEMOSTHENES. Orations Against Philip. With 
Introduction and Notes by EvELYN AsBpotr, M.A., LL.D., and 
P. A. MATHESON, M.A. Vol. 2, Part I. Introduction and Text, 
(On the Peace, Philippic I.; On the Chersonese, Philippic 
III.) Vol. 2, Part II. Notes. 16mo, $1.10. 


KING and COOKSON. An Introduction to the 
Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin. By J. E. Kino. 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford, and C. 
Cookson, M. A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School, London, joint 
authors of “ Principles of Sound and Inflection as Illustrated in 
the Greek and Latin Languages.” 12mo, $1.40. 


LIVY. Book IV. Edited by H. M. SrTEPHENson, 
M.A. itt Press Series. 16mo, 65 cents. 


/MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. Second Part. By 
A. M. Cook, M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School, 
author of “ Macmillan’s Latin Course,’ First Part, and “ Mac- 
millan’s Shorter Latin Course,” etc. 12mo, 60 cents. 


“Excellently planned and admirably executed. The author—for 

rrr had a distinct object in view, 

He is a distinguished student of the classics, and he is an eminent! 

With such ee, we turn with confidence | 
mes 


By A. E.| 





LIVY. Book XXI. Adapted from Mr. Capes’s Edition. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. W. Caprs,| MOULTON. The Ancient Classical Drama. A 


M.A., and J. E. MELHUuISH, M.A,, Assistant Master in St. Paul's School. 
* The edition is all that could be wished for to attain its object.”"—Literary World. 


CAESAR. The Invasion of Britain. Being Selections from Books IV. and V. 
Adapted for the Use of Beginners. 


With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, by W. Wetcu, M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. 


Study in Literary Evolution. Intended for readers in English 
and in the original. By RicHarp G. MouLtTon, M.A., late 
Scholar of Christ College, Cambridge University (Extension), 
Lecturer in Literature. 12mo, $2.25" 


of the “ De Bello Gallico.”’| 





A Special List of New Publications will be sent free by mail to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, 


112 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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One-Book Course in E:nglish. 
By REED axp KELLOGG. 


This is a course designed for schools that have not, It isa book made on the conviction that the study 
time to complete the authors’ Two- Book series. of English Grammar is the study of the English lan- 

It is a carefully graded and complete series of | guage, and that the study of the English language is 
lessons in English grammar and composition, based | the study of the English sentence. 
on the natural deveiopment of the sentence. It 1s the work of men who are making the teaching 

It is 80 arranged that a pupil compelled to leave | of English their profession, and who, #3 authors 1 
school before completing the course will not find that | their special department, have won the highest suc- 
what he has acquired is useless, from its depend | cess. 
ence on what he ha3 not reached. 

328 pages, 16mo, cloth. Price for Introduction, 60 cents. 


The Working Principles of Political Economy. 


By PROF. 8. M. MACVANE, Harvard College. 


The attempt is here made to work out the leading principles of economics with a constant eye on actual | 
affairs. The facts discussed are taken in their ordinary, observable form; the student is asked and helped | 
to analyze them with a view of perceiving their relations to each other and the underlying principles by 
which they are controlled. 

It is believed that all teachers of political economy will welcome this clear, interesting, and unbiased 
exposition of an attractive subject. 

390 pages, attractively bound. Price for Introduction, $1.00 














Historical Classic Headings. 


Leading educators in this country and England are more and more being led to the conviction that read 
ing ts best learned by reading; thatthe longer selections from representative writers better conserve this 
end than do the brief extracts in school readers; and taat while by this means pupils are at least as well 
trained in elocution they at the same time acquire far more information and culture. With a view of meet- 
ing the large and increasing demand for supplemental reading adapted to schools, the —— beg to 
announce the publication of the HisToRICAL CLASSIC READINGS (the title of which may found below), 
in the confident expectation that the series will at once commend itself to the favor uf progressive teachers. 

Each number gives the writings of but one author, and comprises from 50 to 64 12mo pages, printed in 
large type and bound with a strong paper cover. 

Mailing Price, 12 Cents per Copy, $1.20 per Dozen, $900 per Hundred. 


No. 1. Irving’s Discovery of America by Columbus.| No. 5. Shea’s Discovery and Exploration of the 
** 2. apt. John Smith’s Settiement of Virginia. Mississippi —- 
** 8. Gov. Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plan-| ‘** 6. Parkman’s Champlain and His Associates. 
tation. | ** 9, Parkman’s Braddock's Defeat. 
* 4. Gov. Hutchinson’s King Philip’s War, and| ** 8. Kverett’s First Battles of the Revolution. 
Witcheraft in New England. | ** 9. Parton’s Colonial Pioneers. 
| 10. Parton’s Heroes of the Revolution. 





Elementary Psychology. 


By JAMES H. BAKER, A.M., Principal Denver High School (Dist. No. 1). 


The pu of Prof. Baker is to present. with practical applications to education and conduct of life, 
including an outline of logic, the more important J pao mem wy ot psychology in aclear and concise form, 
arranged for schools below the grade of college, and adapted to the use of teachers and the general reader. 
In the experience of life every one is in some way a teacher, and every one should have in view at least the 
further development of his own powers. 





2 pages. 12mo. Price for Introduction, $1.00. 


English Classic Series. New Numbers. 
EDITED BY EMINENT AMERICAN AND ENGLISH SCHOLARS. 


These volumes are thoroughly adapted for schools in which English Literature forms a branch of study, 
or where a carefully selected portion of some Kuglish Classic ts chosea for minute examiygation, or for sup- 
plementary reading matter. The notes are unofsually full and exhaustive, occupying i many volumes 
en oe f as the book. Etymology is attended to throughout, the derivations of all the more difficult words 
»eing given. 

Single numbers, 32 to 64 pages each, attractively bound in paper; double numbers, 75 to 128 pages, 
in boards. Mailing price, single numbers; per copy, 12 cents; for introduction or subsequent 
supplies, per dozen, $1.20; per hundred, $9.00; per thousand, $80. . Price, postpaid, double numbers, 
per copy, 24 cents; for introduction or subsequeat supplies, pec dozen, §’.40: per hundred, $18.00; 
per thousand, $160. Single copies sent, postpaid. to teachers, at the rate per dozen. 


No.71. Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. | No. 81-82 Scott’s Marmion. 
* 72. Poe’s Raven. and Other Pooms. | ** 83-84. Pope’s Exsay on Man. 
** 78-74. Macaulay’s Lord Clive. |“ $6. Shelley’s Skylark, Adonais, and Other 
‘* 75. Webster's Keply to Hayne. | Poems. 
** 76-77. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. *“* 86. Dickens’ Cricket ow the Hearth. (In prep- 
* 78. American Patriotic Selections: Declaration | aration ) 
of Independence; Washington's Farewell | *' 87. Spencer's Philosophy of Style. 
Address; Lincoin’s Gettysburg Speech.etc.| * 83. Lamb's Essays of Elia. 
** 79-80. Scott's Lady of the Lake. * 89. Cowper's Task. (Book II.) 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. Kellogg's Edition. 
MIDSUMUER-NIGHT’S DREAM. WINTER’S TALE. 
Mailing Price, pcstpaid, 30 cents a copy, $3.00 a dozen. 





Light Gymnastics. 


By WILLIAM G. ANDERSON, M.D. 


The following is a brief summary of the subjects 
treated: Commands, positions, marchings, motions, 
breathing, percussing, and fencing; suggestions 
for arrangement of gymnasium, measurements, 


It is the purp»se of Lignt GyMNASTICs to afford 
teachers who may lack the necessarv knowledge, a 
simple method of systematic justruction. Any 
teacher can easily understand and apply the direc- 


tions. 
tests, and music; exercises for wands, dumb bells, 


The value of the text has been greatly 
by over two hundred illustrations taken fr a sae poles: theory of muscular development, 
etec., etc 


models. 
12mo, cloth, Teachers’ Price, $1.50. 


enhanced 
om actual 


234 pages. 


A School History of England. 


REVISED EDITION. 
By JOHN J. ANDERSON, Pua.D. 


In addition to the many attractive features of the old book the changes made in revision include nearly 
one hundred and fifty new raits, maps, and other illustrations, taking from only the most trust 
worthy sources. The notes which, formeriy at the end of each chapter. proved such tnoteresting reading, 
have been distributed at the foot of the pages, thus faciltating speedy reference. 


436 pages. 12mo, cloth. Price for Introduction, $1.15. 








The publishers would be pleased to send specimen pages and 


circulars of information regarding any of their publications. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 B’way and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York. 
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[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
co.ion of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


Pesratozzi,—His Lire anp Work. By Roger de 
Guimps. Authorized translation by J. Rassell, B.A., University 
College School, London. With Introdactions by Dr. W. T. 
Harris and R. H. Quick. In the “‘ International Education Se- 
ries.’ New York: D. Appleton & Co. Pp. 438, 6} x 4}. 

We do not remember ever to have read five hundred words on 
education so every way valuable as those with which the Introduc- 
tion by Dr. Harris closes. They dispose of the greatest pedagog- 
ical mistake in the least space and with the most thoroughness we 
have ever seen. It is specially courageous for him to emphasize 
the limits of sense-perception, and declare that the power of think- 
ing, both analytical and synthetical, is not a continued and elevated 
sort of sense-perception, but rather a reaction against it, which is 
negative toward the impressions and images of sense. He more 
than hints that a prematare and exclusive training of sense-percep- 
tion may produce “arrested development ’’ of the human mind at 
an animal plane of development. Dr. Harris never appeared to 
better advantage than in this brief introduction. 

The profession has long needed and desired a Life of Pestalozzi 
which should be worthy the man. France has produced the biog- 
rapher, England the translator, and America the editor. For the 
firat time there is a combination of forces and circumstances that 
does justice to an educator to whom the school owes as much as to 
any one man, so far as spirit is concerned. His writings are never 
an unalloyed blessing in this age of the world,—his life is such, — 
and America has had the need of a ‘*‘ Life’’ rather than of his writ- 
ings. It has had an abundance of the latter, but never until now 
has it had a ‘ Life’’ worthy the man and the hour. For the firat 
time Pestalozzi will become a uniform force in American school life. 





Tue Sor. By Albert E. Winship. Boston : D. Lothrop 

Company. 1889. Price, 60 cents. 

As this book is from the pen of the editor of the JOURNAL, we 
reprint extracts from reviews of other papers. 

Boston Advertiser: The first thing that will strike every reader 
of this book is not its good sense, though it is soundly sensible; or 
its practicalness, though it is as practical asthe multiplication table ; 
or its appreciativeness, though the author could scarcely enter more 
understandingly into the daily life of workingmenif he now labored 
every day at ‘forge and anvil,’ as, indeed, one might infer from 
the beautifal dedication that he did in youth, No; that which will 
firat strike the reader of The Shop is its readableness, Mr. Winship 
is an exceedingly interesting writer. He is nothing if not epigram- 
matic. His sentences crackle like pine knots in an open fireplace, 
and send out as much warmth and light. 

Boston Globe ; There is more food for thought in it than we have 
found in many volumes of five times the size. His thinking has 
not been done in narrow grooves. His chapter on ‘‘ The Shop at 
Work ”’ is fall of common-sensible suggestion. He well says, that 
**to make the toiler prosperous, contented, peaceful, sunny, joyous 
in his work, is as great a service to the state and the church as any 
one can ask to perform.’’ 

Boston Journal: The Shop is a small manual of ‘ every day phi- 
losophy,’’ touching upon fhe life, thoughts, ambitions, and experi- 


ences of wage-earners. It is terse, epigrammatic, and pungent, 
pervaded by the quality which some one has described as ‘' sancti- 
fied common sense,’ and full of suggestive and stimulating things 
which are certain to set readers to thinking. 

Boston Transcript: Mr. Winship bas gone to the shop to study 
the people. Into each of the five essays there is pressed the sound- 
est philosophy aud the clearest thinking. The style of the book is 
crisp, terse, and epigrammatic. It is one of the most timely, most 
readable, most suggestive books of the day, and will clear the 
murky air surrounding one phase of the social question like a sharp 
shower in summer time. 

The Critic: It is written with good sense and earnestness. The 
book, though brief, is saggestive and worthy of perusal. 

Christian Register: A pleasing and sympathetic study of shop 
work. The author has observed closely and accurately. 

Somerville Journal: Mr. Winship’s experience has been broad, 
aud it has given him broad views. His argaments are logical, his 
reasoning is sound, and his conclusions are forcible and instructive. 
The Shop is a well-written, clearly conceived, and useful little book, 
and it deserves to be carefully and widely read. 

Farmers’ Cabinet: Fall of short, quick, anvil blows, that make 
the sparks fly in every direction. Each chapter is a volume in con- 
tent, a compressed yeast cake, as it were, in leavening power. It is 
a sort of doxology to manual labor and its possibilities, still it 
never ceases to be judicial. 

Waltham Free Press: There is a straightforward earnestness 
about the book eminently characteristic of the author. 








A Japanese Boy. By Himself. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 128 pp, 74g¢x5'4. Price, $1.00. 
‘* The moat important of my reasons,’’ explains the ‘ boy ’’ who 
has written this unique volame, ina prefatory letter to Professor 
Farnam, “ is my desire to obtain the means to prosecute the studies 
I have taken up in America. Circumstances have obliged me to 
make my own way in thishard world. If I knew of a better step,”’ 
he adds modestly, ‘‘I should not have resorted to an indiscreet 
publication of my own experiences, in a language the alphabet of 
which I learned but a few years ago.”’ 
Though indirect, this is an appeal that comes home to the friends 
of education. One who has made eo brave a beginning should be 
given honorary membership in the great, unorganized Lend-a- 
Hand Association. But whoever buys the books, thereby aiding 
the boy author in his most laudable endeavor, gets something tangi- 
ble for his dollar. ‘There is interest on every page of Shinkichi 
Shigemi’s work, which tells in his own bright way of the customs 
of his native land. It is daintily and charmiogly bound. 





Arrows, oR THe True Aim IN TEACHING AND Stupy. 
By Addison Ballard, D.D. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
100 pp., 7x 5. 

Here are three addresses upon the ‘‘ Teacher's Preparation,’’ 
the ‘* Teaching Art,’’ and the “ Teacher’s Power.’ It would be 
of inestimable benefit if more of the classic words uttered by the 
master minds in the profession were grouped in artistic form as are 
these of Dr. Ballard. The book is full of strong, terse, stirring 
sentences. We quote a few: 

“ Exalting experiment to the rank of art is quackery.”’ 

** It is not a matter of chance whether one teaches well or not.’’ 
‘* Fall development is the primary object of edacation.’’ 

“ The teacher who does not see clearly whither his teaching is 
tending is not an artist.’’ 

‘* The mind of the child is a living agent, and its proper growth 








is the primary object.’’ Bat there are five hundred sentences 
equally valuable. 


Macsera. With an Introductionand Notes. Edited by 
K. Deighton. London: Macmillan & Co. Boston: Willard 
Small. Pp. 215. Price, 50 cents. 

The Introduction (30 pages) is a fresh, scholarly study of the source 
of the!plot and its historical basis, with a discriminating anal ysis of the 
relation of the play to the sentiment of Scandinavia and superstition 
of England. After the printing of the text of the play in clear and 
usable form, more than a hundred pages are devoted to “ Notes ”’ 
which will be welcomed by those who seek critical aid to the mas- 
tery of every phase of a play, but will send the cold shivers through 
those who would place in the hands of a student only those facts 
which he could not be expected to find out for himself. 


EquaToriAL AFrIcA AND CounTRY OF THE Dwarys. 
By Paul Da Chailla. With map and illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 745, pp. 476. 

Da Chaille’s writings of the last twenty years have given the 
world a zest for Stanley’s adventures, and it is fitting that Stanley's 
recent adventures should give the public a zest for Du Chaillu’s 
matchless style. This volume of handy size and attractive page is 
as delightful summer reading as will be issued from any press. 
Take it with you to camp or summer school, by train or vessel, and 
you will enjoy it like a novel. It will satisfy a definite craving of 
the people for knowledge of the Dark Continent. 

Eaes: Facts anp Fanciers Anour THem. Compiled 
by Anna Barrows. D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.00. 

The title gives little idea of the riches of this book. It is not 
only unique, bat it ie without a parallel in that regard. There is 
nothing left to be said about the egg, so far as we can see, scientific- 
ally, chemically, economically, mythologically, superstitiously, liter- 
arily, commercially, industrially, culinarily, hygienically, religiously, 
etc. It magnifies that little fowl-prodacing article of commerce in 
a way that will astonish its most devoted admirers. The author is 
at the head of one of the most successful public cooking schools in 
the country. She is not only an enthusiast in her work, but in most 
of the ten departments of thought and activity ia which she intro-- 
duces the “ egg’’ in this beautiful volume of gilt and gold. 

Tue New York Question Boox. Arranged and Com- 
piled by Charles R. Skinner, A.M. Albany, N. Y.: Weed, Par- 
sons, & Co. 9}x6, pp. 453. 

This volume contains all the questions used by the Department 
of Pablic Instruction of the state of New York, arranged by 
subjecte, with answers, as given in the uniform examinations for 
commissioner's certificates, Cornell scholarship examinations, nor- 
mal school entrance examinations, and state examinations for life 
certificates. We know of no book so fall, varied, up-with-the-times, 
practical in the question line, as is this. 

INSTRUCTION IN DRrawiNnG IN EvuROPE AND AMERICA. 
A Critical Review of the Prang Course in Form-Study and 
Drawing, By Dr. Arnold Dodd of Switzerland. ‘Translated 
from “ Pwdagogiam.’’ Boston: Prang Educational Company. 
This pamphlet contains one of the most philosophical studies of 

form-work that we have seen. Dr. Dodd says that he was first 

attracted to the superiority of American form study by an article 








(Continued on page 24.] 





_ Every Scoot Ligrary SHouto INcLuve 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


PHYFE’S BOOKS ON PRONUNCIATION. 


A series of biographical stadies of the lives and work of certain representative historical characters, | 7000 Words Often Mispronounced, A complete handbook of difficulties 


about whom have gathered the great traditions of the Nations to which they belonged, and who have | 
been accepted, in many instances, as types of the several National ideals, With the life of each typ- 
ioal character will be presented a picture of the National conditions surrounding him during his career. 

The narratives are the work of writers who are recognized authorities on their several subjects, 
and, while thoroughly trustworthy as history, will present picturesque and dramatic “ stories’’ of the 
Men and of the events connected with them. 

The Series will be under the editorial supervision of EVELYN Anport, M.A., of Balliol College, 
and the volumes will be issued by Messrs. PUTNAMS simultaneously in New York and London. The 
volumes are beautifully printed in large 12mo and are fully illustrated, selling, in different styles, 
for $1 50, $1.75, and $3.50 per volume. A full prospectus sent upon application. 


NOW READY: 
Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of England, 
RUSSELL, author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’’ etc. 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY: 
Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens. By Evetyn Apsort, M.A. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Gustavus Adolphus, and the Struggle of Protestantism for 
Existence. ByC. R. L. Frercuer, M.A.,, late Fellow All Souls College, Oxford. 
IN PREPARATION: 


Alexander the Great, and the Extension of |Cicero, and the Fall of the Roman Republic. 
Greek Rule and of Greek Ideas. By Prof. By J. L. SrRACHAN Davipson, M.A., Fel- 
BENJAMIN I, WHEELER, Cornell University. low of Balliol College, Oxford. 


| 


By W. CLARKE 


Theoderic the Goth, the Barbarian Champion [ouis XIy., and the Zenith of the French 
of Civilization, By Tuomas Hopekin, Monarchy. By Arruur Hassa.t, M.A. 
author of ‘* Italy and Her Invaders,’’ ete. Senior Student of Christ Church Coll., Oxford. 

Charlemagne, the Reorganizer of Europe. 


By Prof. GkorGar L. Burr, Cornell Univ. Sir Walter Raleigh, and the Adventurers of 


England. By A. L. Smirn, M.A, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Bismarck. The New German Empire: How 
it Arose; What it Replaced; and What 
it Stands for. By James Sime, author of 
“A Life of Lessing,’’ etc. 


Henry of Navarre, and the Huguenots In 
France. By P. F. Wituert, M.A., Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 


William of Orange, the Founder of the 
Dutch Republic. By Rurn PurnamM, 


*,* Special terms to Teachers for examination and introduction. Educational lists and prospectus 
Classics, Knickerbocker Nuggets, Hebrew Scriptures, etc., etc., sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


hands of every pupil in school and college, and. in- 


in English Pronunciation, iocluding an unusually large number of Proper Names, and words from 
Foreign Languages. Third Edition, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“A work of great value, which ought to be in the ‘* The work is an invaluable manual for every one 


who would acquire the art of correct pronuncia- 
tion.’’— Boston Home Journal. 
’ Y ry > 
vi rg Se mass Pronounce”, based on Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 16mo, cl., $1.25. 
“T earnestly desire that your little volume may d _ 
the case.”’—Prof. W. D. WHITN EY, Yale College, DOG CH EGR ~ane CHNNe RNS Chas es a Oe 


How Should I Pronounce ? or, The Principles of the Art of Correct Pronun- 


ciation. Third edition, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“ For thorough instruction, and 1 
wubtiet ee ee on n sound scientific treatment, it excels any handy-book now before the 





deed, of every man and woman.’’—Chicago Times. 





Studies in Primary Education. By Mary Puryam Jacosi, M.D. $1.00. 


CONTENTS.—The Flower or the Leaf—Experiments in Primary Education—The Place for the 
Study of Languages in a curriculum of Education. 


“It is clearly written, nothing is left unex 
fan Pramics Geeta g plained, and nothing advanced that is not fortified by reason. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES. 


XXV.— The Story of the Hansa Towns. By Hvixn Zimmern. $1.50. 


* Unique in the series and nnigue in itself . . . Miss Zimmern’s work is admirably done. . . . It will 


be read with av u" usual interest and 
ee inks al aan baal atte ee eee ne many students of history who have hitherto had to deplore 


XXVI.—The Story of Early B ( 
** Story of Bn fad $1.50. ’ re By aaanan 4, Caurce, author of 


‘A better volume than ‘ Early Britain’ will searcel be f 
ound, and 
te — 4. a —_— —— be = Geries is £ most admirable one. Ft en | soe shont Ta nee 
making it read like a story book.’’—Civi/ y teams re tieee> Ra a SSS Se ee Se 


XXVIL—The Story of the Barbary Corsairs. By Sranuey-Lane 


POOLE, author of ‘The Story of Turkey,” “The Moors in Spain,’’ ete. With the collabora- 
tion of Lieut. J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U. S. Navy. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 
** He has produced a volume at once creditable to his "his his 


at the same time of absorbing interest and value to any render Wine al eee es historical knowled we and 


XXVIIL—The Story of Russia. By W. R. Morritt, of Oriel College, Ox- 


ford. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


XXIX —The Story of the Jews Under Rome. By the Rev. W. Dovetas 


MORRISON. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


of the Heroes Series, Nations Series, German and French 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


Published by A. 


————E 


New Revised Edition, made from New Plates. STUDIES in 
LITERATURE 
and STYLE. 


SUPLEE’S 


"Trench on the Study of Wfords, 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 
y Rev. A. L.| p 





From the Latest English Edition, 
MAHEW, of Orford. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 
Illustrations, and Questions for Examination. 


By Prof. T. D. SuUPLEE. 


A set of questions has been prepared, designed not only to call | 


Revised b 


12mo, 413 pages; net price, $1.00. 
Single copies sent for examination, postpaid, for 75 cents. } 


©. 


By T. W. 


forth the facts stated by the author, but also to follow up lines . Samemmere Dass eGo 


thought suggested by him. 


was but poorly adapted for use as a text-book 


long deplored this in common with other teachers; 
The advantages claimed for it are self-evident, 


The Living Church says: ‘* No 
book could contain material more nec- 


present volume. 


The Nat’l and New Eng. Jour- 
nal of Kducation says: © The ed- 
itor of this volume felt the need of 
making this work more practical asa 
textbook for schools, andin the pres. 
ent edition has added greatly to ita 
usefulness. The indexical outline of 
the lectures is very valuable, on ac- 
count of its usefulness; this feature | 
alone doubiles the original value of 
the work. The blackboard exercises 
at the close of each lecture, have 
been prepared with great care, and 
will be found extremely practical 
in the hands of an intelligent teach- 
er, The questions on the chapters 
willbe valuable testa of the pupils’ 
knowledge, and the additional words 
forilluatration are intended to lead 
to original thought and investiga- 
tion. The editor shows thorough 
scholarship. and an enthusiastic 
love for the study of words, and 


the text. 


the lecture 





teachers and students for which | vided.” 


they should be profoundly grateful.” ' 


adaptation to that purpose, it was 
entirely useless asa text-book. The 
pupil needed apparatus to enable 
him to useit to advantage, and mu. 
tilation of the text could not fit it for | 
his mee; anes, one essential oe 
must be to train him to appreciate i i i 
eee Ceres | completeness is eminently satisfactory. 
bupplee has done in a style that | recommend them.’’—New England Journal of Education. 
could pot be improved. The pop. | 
before he begins, has the topics of 
efore him. 
etudied these, he is taken to the 
blackboard and made to produce an 
outline of the author’s treatment of | 
it. and so onthrough the lecture. In 
our opinion, there could hardly be a | higher plane. 
better practical exercise in logic, | 
has performed a work for American rhetoric, and style than is thus pro- 


21a Special Terms to Teachers, etc., etc., for Introduction. 
rw Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars sent on application, by 


At the end of each lecture a list o 
words has been added, illustrating its various topics, and intended 
to encourage original research on the part of the pupil. 

The new arrangement of the text, analysis, and questions cannot 
fail to be of great assistance, both to teacher and pupil. 

Trench “On the Study of Words,’ origiuall 


‘* A work which will enlist the 


in lectures, —New York Christian at Work. 


he editor has | 
hence the, 


| 


‘Too mnch praise can hardly 
Hunt’s book, moreover, which is 


aving 


jadgment.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


ARMSTRONG 


ROFESSOR OF RHETORIC AND ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN PRINCE- | 
TON COLLEGE, NEW JERSEY. 

Sent, postpaid, for examination, | 

for 75 cents. | INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF BU- 


“In a clear, chaste, and lively style, Prof. Hunt gives an 


| account of style in general, both in prose and poetry, and happily MAY'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG 
characterizes the style of all our great English writers.’’—Ex- 


of every lover of a pure and correct literary taste, it will take a 
front place among the best and most instructive books of its class.’’ 


** Prof. Hunt’s Studi hile sufficient! i , 

ro fan + “ ies, wi eon cient y logical for purposes of DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 
| iustruction in our literary institutions, will 
| replete with suggestions and aids to all intelligent readers, and 
esrary to be taught in our normaland | especially so to writers, reviewers, critics, lecturers, teachers, and 
grammar schoois and colleges than = 7 . ° ° P 

this one; and yet without special | preachers, in their desire to communicate thought in lucid, forcible, 
aud attractive form. The studies form, in our candid opinion. a | 


source of intellectual pleasure and instruction and an equipment | THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH PROSE. 


unequalled in any previons volume of similar character. 


throughout with an earnest endeavor to Lift literary studies to a 
The volume is characterized by insight, breadth of [ntroduct’on to the Study of Philosophy. 


view, fulness of preparation, delicate discrimination, and sound 


and SON, New York. 


UNABRIDGED STUDENT'S HALLAM, 


FOR USE IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


| CoPpiks OF HALLAM OR MAy’s WORKS SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 83 
CENTS PKK VOLUME, FOR EXAMINATION. 
THE MIDDLE AGES. A View of the State of Europe dar- 
ing the Middle Ages. Revised and corrected edition. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.50. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Accession of Henry VIII. tothe Death of George IT. Includ- 
ing Mr. Hallam’s Supplemental Volume of Revision up to 1848. 
(Indispensable to students.) Complete in 2 vols, er. 8vo, $2.50. 


HUNT, 


ROPE in the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. Revised and cor- 
rected edition. Complete, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
LAND, since the Accesslon of George III., 1760 to 1871. By T. 
ERSKINE MAY. 2 vols., crown 8vo, price, cloth, $2.50. 
May is substantially a continuation of Hallam’'s great work, tracing 
the progress and development of the British Constitution during an 
| entire century. Special net prices offered for use as text book. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of (Uniform with “ May’s 
Constitutional History” ) 


A History. 
By Sir T. E. May. Two vols., cr. 8vo, cloth. Reduced to $2.50. 


N. ¥. Evening Post; “Mr. Erskine May has executed his ‘ History of De- 
mocracy in Europe’ with great skill, painstaking accuracy, and erudition, 
and yet he is earnest and vigorous, and his book, once taken up, will not be 
laid down again until the greater part of its contents is mastered.”’. 


attention and hold the interest 


likewise be found 





New Edition, with a Complete Analysis in 20 Pages. 


Their 


They have everything to A Manual of Composition and Rhetoric. By Prof. J. R. MCELROY, 


of Univ. of Pennsylvania. With fullindex. 12mo, cloth, $1.20 net, 
Sent, postpaid, for examinaiion, for 90 cents. 


be given to the spirit of Prof. THE BEGINNINGS OF ETHICS. 


thoroughly manly, and instinct By Rev. CARROLL CUTLER, D.D,, ex. President of Western Reserve 
College. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. Sent for examination at $1.00. 


By J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, D.D , Member of the Philosophical So 
ciety of Berlin. Crown 8vo, cl , $2.00.. Sent for examination, $1.35 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 





SELECTED PUBLICATIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST, 


Hobb’s Arithmetic. 
Academic, and High Schools. 
pages. $1.00. 

Inductive Language Lessons. Ele- 
mentary Grammar and Composition. By HARRIS 
R. Greene. 12mo, cloth. 240 pp. 54 cents. 

Civics for Young Americans; or, 
First Lessons in Government. Square 12mo, 
cloth. By W. M. Girrrin, A.M., Vice Principal of 
Cook County Normal School, Chicago. A strikingly 


For Preparatory. 
12mo, cloth. 383 


novel and interesting book for young Americans. | 


50 cents. 


Our New Arithmetic. First Steps in nam- 
bers. By Prof. W.M.Prck. Teachers’ Edition, 
40 cents; Pupils’ Edition, 30 cents. 

This book is intended to cover the first four years 
in arithmetic. It isasimple arrangement of inter- 
esting problems, following the Grube Method to 
twenty. 


The Graphic System of Object 
Drawing. By HOBART B. JACOBS and AUGUSTA 
L. BRowER. Elementary Course in Six numbers. 
Based on the Methods of the best Paris Art Teach- 
ers. Numbers 1, 2. 3, and 4, per dozen, $1.20: num 
bers 5 and 6, per dozen, $2.00; Manual for Teach- 
ers, 40 cents; Sample set with Manual for exami- 
nation sent for 75 cents. 


An Elementary Mineralogy and 
Geolegy- By KATE E. HoGAN. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. An outline of the history of the earth, from 
its creation to the present time, told in a charm- 
ingly simple and interesting manner. 40 cents. 


Catalogue sent free on application, 


A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14th St. NEW YORK. 


co., 


BROWN, & 


THOMPSON, 





Clements Civil Government. For Ad- 


vanced Grammar Grades and High Schools. 12mo, 
cloth. 84 cents. 
Development Lessons. By Prof. E. V. 


DEGRAFF and Miss E. K, SmiLH. _ In five parts: 
I.—Fifty lessons on the senses, size, form, place, 
plants, and insects. II.—Quincy School Work. 
III.— Lectures on the Science and Art of Teaching, 
IV.—School Government. V.—The new Departure 
in the Schools of Quincy, Handsomely bound and 
illustrated. ‘The best teacliers book ever pub- 
lished.” 12mo. 300 pp. $1.50. 


Translation of Cwsar. (Parallel 
Edition of the Cinssics.) The First Four 
Books of C#sar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. 
Consisting of the Original and Translation arranged 
on opposite pages. 12mo. Cloth. §1.00. 


Translation of Vergil. The First Six 
Books of the asneid. Uniform with theabove. §1. 


Philosophy of Words. A Popular intro- 
duction to the Science of Language. By FREDE 
RICK GARLANDA, Pu.D., Professor of English and 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Rome, Italy, 
12mo. cloth. $1.50. 

The Fortunes of Words. Uniform with 
the Philosophy of Words. By FREDERICK GAR- 
LANDA, PH.D. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Honors of the Empire State in 
the War of the Hebeliion. Large 12mo, 
Cloth. 416 pages. By THomas 8S. TOWNSEND. 
Compiler of the Library of National Records. $2.50. 


23 Hawley St,, BOSTON. 








Stanford Wall Maps. 

Cloth, Wood and Slate Blackboards. 
Eureka Liquid Slating. 

Blackboard Rubbers, etc., etc. 


Send for sample of Galpen’s Blackboard Cloth. 


CALPEN, 
3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


Send 
for Descriptive circulars. 


School Furnisher, 








WssTen's, Unince. 


For the Family, School, or Professional Library. 





Has been for over Twenty Years Standard Authority in the 


Gov’t Printing Office and U. S. Supreme Court. 
It is highly recommended by 38 State Supt’s of Schools, and 


the leading College Presidents. 
Nearly all the School Books published in this country are based 
upon Webster, as attested by the leading School Book publishers, 
3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Engravings 
than any other American Dictionary. 


SOA UTION! 

A so-called “ Webster's Unabridged Dictionary” is being offered to the public 
at a very low price. The body of the book, from A to Z, is a cheap reprint, page for 
page, of the edition of 1847, which is reproduced,— broken type, errors and all,— by 
photo-lithograph process, is printed on cheap paper and flimsily bound. It is adver- 
tised to be the substantial equivalent of “an eight to twelve dollar book,” while in 
fact it is a literal copy of a book which in its day we sold at from $4.00 to $5.00,— 
and that book was much superior in paper, print, and binding to this imitation, 
and was then the best dictionary of the time instead of an antiquated one. A brief 
comparison, page by page, between the reprint and the latest and enlarged edition 
will show the great superiority of the latter. No honorable dealer will allow the 
buyer of such to suppose that he is getting the Webster which to-day is accepted 
as the Standard and THE BEST,— every copy of which bears our imprint as given 
below. Jg™ If persons who have been induced to purchase the “ Ancient Edition” 
by any misrepresentations will advise us of the facts, we will undertake to see that 
the seller is punished as he deserves. 


CET THE BEST. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 


G. & OC. MERRIAM & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
(Continued from page 22. 


in the Special Number of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, two | of Society” ; 
years since, in which was outlined the home study scheme of John | miscellaneous one. 


S. Clark, by means of which several hundred men and women all 
over this country, all over the werld, indeed, are studying the same 
system ot teaching industrial art from the kindergarten to the 
manual training school. 

A Story ef the Time of Paul. 


LEAH OF JERUSALEM. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolpb. 


By Edward Payson Berry. 

388 pp., 8x7}. Price, $1.25. 

One of the most substantial of ite class of books that already 
may be said to constitute a distinctive literature. A renaissance of 
the life of the period treated in strict accordance with history; a 


body of fact attired by fancy, and not without a loftier purpose | there are practically all of his orations and after- 


than mere entertainment. The story opens on a summer evening 
in the city of Tarsus and a family scene on the housetop, where a 
lad, son of a pharisee of the pharisees, petitions to be sent to 
school that he may realize his ambition to become a rabbi, and re- 


ceives from his doting mother the promise of a transfer to the Holy | dentsj of Cornell is merely playfal, 


City, where he may bave the great Gamaliel for instructor. 
Now the scene changes to Jerusalem, where ‘‘ the beloved phy- 


‘tion’; * Self-Support—Shall Girls Support Themselves?” “‘ Self- 
| Sapport—How Shbail Girls Support Themselves ?’’ ‘* Occupations 
for the Rich’’; ‘* Culture’; ** The Essentials of a Lady’’; ** The 
| Problem of Charity’’; *‘ The Essentials of a Home’’; ** Hospi- 
tality’; ** Bric-a brace ’’; “* Emotional Women”; ‘‘A Question 
** Narrow Lives’’; the conclading chapter being & 
The etyle is conversational, and fully illustrated 
with anecdote and sketch from real life. This neatly bound emall 
volume will lead a hand, a right hand, a right helpful band in char- 
racter formation. 
Orations AND ArTeR-DINNER SprecuEs OF CHAUNCEY 

M. Derrew. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 535 pp. 

It is high honor for any one man to stand out before the most en- 
lightened nation of the world as the best orator among 60,000,000 
people, and that is what Chauncey M. Depew is, when we take into 
account the variety of themes and occasions upon which he speaks, 
and his ability to be profound, eloquent, and witty. In this volame 
dinner speeches of 
the past ten years. There are in all nearly fifty addresses. There 
is, in the nature of the case, great unevenness. For instance, the 
address before the law students of Yale upon Commencement Day 
isecholarly, profound, and brilliant, while that before the medical sta- 
with no special wisdom, and 

gives no evidence of preparation. His oration upon the one hun- 
| dredth anniversary of the inauguration of President Washington is 








sician’’ appears in the working of a miracle that introdaces sure to be as disappointing to one class of readers as it is satisfactory 


“‘ Leah ’’ to the reader with the Jew, [bzan, her father. 
her varying fortunes with interest; now a happy maiden and be- 
trothed bride; now the captive of a band of robbers; now freed 
by her own bravery, and again numbered with the victims on board 
aslaveship. Another transportation brings the reader to the im- 
perial city on the seven hills, with vistas of Jericho, Samaria, and 
other localities of Scripture; where Paul and some of his New 
Testament colleagues become prominent in the narrative. It is 
manifest that the author has made a close study of the times of 
which he writes, and the setting of the piece, powerful in itself, 
adds greatly to the«ffect. The amiable Jewess heroine is converted 
to Christianity, and expends her life energies in mission labor. 
‘* At evening time it shall be light.’’ Soldin Boston by W. B. 
Clarke & Co. 

ELEMENTARY PsyCHOLOGY. 

New York: Effingham, Maynard & Co. 226 pp., 7x5. 

The author's success in the development of independent think- 
ing and genuine manliness in the students of the Denver High 
School is justification for placing this book upon the market. It is 
preéminently a ‘‘school’’ book on psychology. It ia written by a 
school map, in the echoolroom, with every adaptation for school 
use. In the subjects considered, in style of treatment, in typo- 
graphical arrangement, in practical application, it is » book of 
tests in mental physiology, effectively set for the pupil to under- 
stand, think upon, remember, and live up to. 


GIRL8 AND Women. By E. Chester. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 228 pp., 7x4}. Price 75 cta 
The publishers’ popular series, ‘‘ Riverside Library for Young 

People,’’ has contained no more highly deserving book than No. 8, 

entitled as above. As a contribution to ethical and industrial liter- 

ature in a form adapted to the popular want, hardly is its equal to 


be found, nor need one look beyond it. The list of topics is aa fol- | 
**A Practical Edoca- lard, ).D. New York: A. 8 Barnes & Co. 


lows: *‘An Aim in Life’’; ‘* Health’’; 


We follow | to another. 


By James H. Baker. | 


It was she occasion of his life, and he failed to touch 

great heights, as Richard S. Storrs would have done, but he gave 
‘the world a study in American history, broader and deeper than 
was thought possible of him. These who look for brilliancy, for 
surface thoughts, for quotable sayings, for startling utterances, 
will not find them in these orations; but those who look for a study 
that is both historic and prophetic will find it. 


A. C. Axmstrona & Son, New York, publish Suplee’s 
Trench on the Study of Words, in a new, revised edition, from en- 
tirely new plates, wiih all the revisions, additions, and improve- 
ments made by the Kev. Mr. Mayhew of Oxford, Eng. It is a 
book that will stand the test of the next quarter of a century, a 
book for every teacher,—indeed we do not see how any writer or 
scholar can afford to be without it. 


oe 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Heat as a Form of Energy; by Rubert H. Thurston ; price, 1.25, —— 
Girls and Women; by E. Chester; price, 75cents. Bostuu: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 

Lhe French Revolution: by Justin H. McCarthy, M. P —Adventures 
in Equatorial Africa; by Paul Du Chaillu.——Tbe Shadow of a Dream; 
by W D Howells. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Mental Faculty; by Francis Waruer ; price, 90 cents. New 
York: Maemillan & Co 

Brushes aud Chisels; 
Lee & Shepard. 

Tom Brown’s School Days; 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

Leah of Jerusalem; by Edward Payson Berry; price, $1 25. 
York: A. D. F. Ratdolph & Co. 

Miss Eaton’s Romance; by Richard Allen; price, $1.00. New York; 
Doda, Mead, & Gv. 

Our Choir; by the Sexton, assisted by George A. Stockwell. 
dence: Wm. J. Danielson. 

Arrows, or the True Aim in Teaching and Study ; by Addison Bal- 





by Theodore Serrao; price, $1.00. Boston: 
by an Old Boy; price, sixpence. New 


New 


Provi- 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


— 


NOTES. 


The income of Oxford in 1887 was £256,475. 

The State School of Mines at Golden, Col., receives from the state 
one doliar on every $5,000 of taxable propercy. 

January 29, 1861, Congress set apart 72 sections of land for the 
use and support of the State University of Kansas. 

Brooklyn Institate will open a biological laboratory at Cold 
Spring Harbor on Jaly 7. Dr. Bachford is the director; Dr. Wm 
G. Farlow of Harvard, Dr.Wm. K. Brooks of Johos Hopkiae, Prof 
H. W. Conn of Wesleyan, Dr. N. L. Britton of Columbie, Dr. Byron 
D. Halstead of Ratgers are among the instructore. The laboratory 
is to be furnished with aquaria, hatching troughs, and other appa- 
ratus and appliances. Both salt and fresh water will be used. The- 
best of microscopes, microtomes, and microphotographic and photo- 
graphic apparatus will be supplied. Bat twenty-five students will 
be received. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

has received gifts lately from two of its honorary members. Pro- 
fessor Horsford has presented the tablets which relate to the dis- 
covery of the true site of Norambega, and Mr. Stetson has given 
ten folio volames which comprise the important pictares of all the 
collections, both private and public of North America. This will 
form the nucleus of the society library. ——Among new courses for 
next year is one in entomology offered by Prof. M. A. Wilenx, to 
the students who have taken two courses in elementary zoOlogy. 
A course in comparative philology is to be given by Dr. Helen L. 
Webster. 

| CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


has made a radical change in the university echolarships. Com- 
mencing with next September, the scholarships will only be awarded 
| for two years. At the end of that time they will be awarded to the 


students having the best average on the first two years’ work. Under 
the former rule the students passing the best entrance examination 
| were practically sure of $200 per year. Under the new system 
| there is likely to be a much sharper contest for superior echolarsbip 
than before. 





YALE COLLEGE. 

Following close upon the etablishment of the course of military 
science, it has been decided to organize a military company in 
the Sheffield School of Science. The United States War Dapart- 

| ment has just iesued a set of regulations for the guidance of army 


| instructors detailed in colleges. These will apply to the Sheffield 
School of Science, since Lieutenant Totten is an officer of the reg- 
ular army, detailed to Yale. Ths regulations provide that students 
| shall wear a uniform on occasions of military ceremony, and that 
| instruction shall be given at least three hours each week. Two 
| hours of this time shall be devoted to practical work, which will in- 
' clude small-arm target practice, battalion drill, artillery aud guard 
| daty. The theoretical course will include lectures and recitations 
on drill regulations, the organization and administration of the 
United States Army and the elementary principles of war. ‘T'he 
|new regulations provide that the names of those students in each 
| college who have reached proficiency shall be placed on the United 
| States Army register and published in the general orders of the 


| War Department. 











-** COWPERTHWAIT AND COMPANY'S. 
standard «- School «#- Publications. 





Monroe’s New Carefully graded. All the 
latest improvements in 
READERS. 





methods, typography, and 








illustrations. Many new 
and valuable features. 
Monroe’s New The most useful 





and most popular. 


READING CHARTS. 


Enlarged and im- 

















yroved, 
Monroe’s FIRST STEPS IN SPELL- 
ING AND PRACTICAL 
SPELLERS, SPELLER, with the Com- | 
PLETE WRITING SPELLER, 


form a thorough course for any school. 


Best and cheapest. 


No other series has 


Business -Standard 
COPY-BOOKS. 





a duplicate copy in 
the middle of 
More space for writing than in other 








each 
page. 
books. No complicated analysis. No flourishes. 


The 


charts for 


Parker’s best 
ARITHMETIC CHARTS. 


Revised and improved. 





teaching 
Arithmetic. 











| ARITHMETICS. 


| GRAMMARS. 





Especially adapted to 


Hagar’s 





modern methods _ of 


teaching. Mental and 








written exercises com- 
bined. Economical in time required. A com 
plete two-book series. 


The most practical books 
on the subject. The meth- 


Greene’s 





ods and analysis so exten- 








sively appropriated by 
other authors are original in these books. 
GREENE'S FIRST LESSONS 1n ENGLISH 
is new and handsomely illustrated, Its series 
of practical exercises teaches the elements of 
grammar and at once interests the pupil. 


The popular “ How 
Books,”” — How to 


Powell’s Books on 
| LANGUAGE. How to Talk, 
and How to Write, 


teach the proper use of language. Good habits 
once formed remove the necessity of correcting 
bad habits. 





See, 











Royse’s Manuals of Royse’s Maxvate 
OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 
TURE are brief and 


practical, These are the most convenient of 
the many hand-books of Literature. 





and 
ENGLISH LITERA- 

















For Descriptive Circulars and for further information concerning these 











| Goodrich’s and Berard’s GOODRICH'S 





CHILD'S U. 
S. HISTORY 


HISTORIES. 
is simple in 


plan, successful and popular in style. 
BERARD’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES gives special attention to the causes 
and results of great political movements. Both 
books are in great demand for supplementary) 
reading. 








Appleton’s Tus YOUNG CHEM. 
| IST, QUALITA- 








| CHEMISTRIES. TIVE ax QUANTI 


TATIVE ANALY- 
SIS are the most practical books for the schoo! 
room, combining actual experiment with theoret- 
ical information. 





Used in more cities and 


Warren’s 
| educational centers than 
| GEOGRAPHY. any other series. They 


ie surpass all other Geog” 
raphies in the systematic arrangement of Maps 
and Text and in the logical sequence of Topics. 
lhe latest editions are printed from new plates, 
with new maps and new bindings. They are 
thoroughly revised, and contain the latest infor- 
mation from all parts of the world. 














DO NOT CHANGE ANY TEXT-BOOKS without 


first examining our recent publications. 
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HDUCATION. 25 


GINN & COMPANY 


PUBLISH 


7 Elementary Lessons in En- Gage’s Elements of 
{ giish. Part l. and Part II ; Nf} Science; Williams’ 
* Whitney’s Grammar; Stick- * and Laboratory Man 


ney’s Readers; +tClassics for Children (33 vols.); 


Turner's Primer and First Reader, and Stories for Young Children ; | phology. etc. 
Kindergarten Stories; Twilight Thoughts; Memory Gems, o., ; 
57 Vols. 


haucer Examina-| Reader and Charts; +The Coda, etc. 


tOpen Sesame; /ell's Botany and tBotany Reader: Primer of Botany ; 
Word by Word; +tEnunciation and Articulation; Hazen’s Speller;| People; t Plant Organization; +Campbell’s Botany; Journal of Mor 
15 Vols 


: : THE NATIONAL COURSE: First, Second, and Third 
Lockwood's Lessons in English; Hud- s Readers and Charts (old and new editions); Independent 


HIGHER ENGLISH son’s School Shakespeare (new edi- Reader; Fourth Readers; High School Readers; Pease’s 
* tion in cloth or paper), Harvard | Singing Book ; Veazie’s Four Part-Song Reader ; .(Hymn and Tune 
Shakespeare, and Pamphlet Selections; Arnold’s Literature; Minto’s| Books; + Russell’s Chromatic Chart;) The 


Physics; Introduction to Physical Dante Handbook; Prince’s Courses and 
Introdnetion to Chemical Sciences \ } Methods; Macy’s Our Government; 
nal; tYoung’s Astronomies: New ‘ * Teachers’ Class Books; School Hygiene; 
Little Flower} Harvard and Vale Examination Papers; Sight Test; Political Science 
Quarterly; Shutt’s Handbook of Arithmetic; Course of Bench Work 
in Wood. 37 Vols. 


[Books marked thus (t) are recent } 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS. 


Chora! Book ; t The Morning TEACHERS’ PRICES. 


Prose and Poetry; Irving; Milton; Scott; Genung’s Practical Rhe-| Hour; Time and Tune Series ; + Tilden’s Common School Song The Teachers’ Edition of “ First Steps in Num- 
40 Vols. ARITHMRETI , ber.” by Wentworth & Reed, 90 cts. In three 


toric and Rhetorical Analysis; Shakespeare and 


tions, ete. 129 Vols. 


Carpenter’s Grammar and Reader; Cook’s tMyers and Allen’s , 
() HIN Sievers’ Grammar; Library of Poetry (An val and Modern History; +tMyers’ General History;| It deserves an immense success.” — H. 
. * Leading Facts of English History and of French His-| Providence, R. I. 


dreas, Beowulf, Cedmon,tElene and Zup- 


itza’s Old and Middle English Reader); English of XIV Century ;|tory; tLeading Facts of American History; English History Reader; 
woe e Oe noe ) + “ty er’s Guide to English History: Emerton’s Introduction to the GRAMMA The Teachers’ Edition of “How to Speak and 
' 


Translations of Beowulf and Elene, etc. 12 Vols. 


Middle Ages; Historia do Brazil; 
Allen and Greenough’s New Grammar; New Cesar, | &tims and Puritans: Journal of Arc 
L . seven books, illustrated; New Cicero, thirteen orations, 


and Tetlow’s Lessons; Beginner’s Latin Book; tGradatim; tFirst 


Steps in Latin (Leighton’s) ; Six Weeks’ Preparation for Casar ; Setenee; 


Hickok’s Wo 


illustrated ; Greenough’s Virgil, illustrated; Leighton’s PHILOSOPH Seelye’s Hickok’s Mental Science and Moral| to recommend it. 
. 


tOvid; Saliust; Tacitus; +Collar’s Composition; Allen’s fore? Roman | Phy: Davidsor’s Rosmini’s Philosophical System; Burt’s Brief His 


Syno: ymes; Lexicons; t+College Series of Latin Authors; Roman 
Literature; Classical Review, etc. 62 Vols. 


Goodwin's Grammar, Reader, tMoods and Tenses ; P 
Leighton’s and White’s Lessons; Anabasis and Vocab- MOD N LANGUAGES 
* ulary; tSchool Lliad and Vocabulary; tCollege Series of ‘ t s 


ry of Greek Philosophy, etc. 


parts, 30 cents eacb. 


‘It is admirable in plan, and Sherenenly worked out in its details: 


Ancient History; Myers’ Mediz- 
ARBELL, Supt. of Schools 


Write Correctly,” (Part I. of “‘Elementary Lessons 
in English,’’) 60 cents. 


** Tt seems to me that such a good book needs only its own presence 
It was prepared by an excellent teacher, who has 


ashington and His Country; Pil- 


bhwology, etc 19 Vols. 





Ladd’s Lotze’s Series of Outlines;| applied the true principles of teaching in herbook. I earnestly recom- 


mend it to all teachers,’’— FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal of Cook 
Co Normal Schools, Iil. 
Teachers’ Edition of Part IT. now ready. 15 cents. 





rks in Mental and Moral Philoso 
14 Vols. 
. Courses of Studies and Methods of Teaehing, by 
Spanish Grammarand Readings; METHODS 
prope, egal liuntrated + Seated Seascale sen. eres oe 


Semmasrs Deck t Ses gee “I know of no other book in which the vital connection between 


Greek Authors; ue’s I lar Verbs; Classical Atlas; Aischy-| +G 306 ‘ 3G G : i to Ger- 
7 tHogue’s [rregula r Cc c. /Eschy-| tGerman; Collar’s Eysenbach’s German Grammar; English into Ger principles and methods is made so apparent.” — ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


lus; S»phocles; Euripides; Pindar; Lysias; tThucydides; Aristo-|man; Stein’s German Exercises; 
phanes; Plato; Demosthenes; Jebb’s Introduction to Homer,etc. 67V1s. py t Mémoires de Saint-Simon 
dioms. 


M ITHEM ATICS pe hnbtheny  Lad y Sees:  tizenary ond Perry’s Primer; Lanman’s Reader; Whitney’s 

* arithmetic, tSchool Algebra. Elementary 5 pag nes vr ence B pte nea — ; 

%y ‘ w@gi’s Rieveda (Arrowsmith’s translation) ; ne 

Algebra, Complete Algebra. College Algebra, new Geometries. Trigo Jatakas (Pali); t A Hymn of Zoroaster (Jackson's translation). 
11 


nometries, Surveying, Analytic Geometry, Tables, Exercises in Alee- 
bra, Arithmetic, and Geometry; Taylor’s Calculus; Geometry for 
Beginners; Lessons iu t}eometry; Carhart's Plane Surveying; Com- 
bined Number and Language Lessons; Num 
Fractions ; Academic Trigonometry ; tComstock’s Least Squares ; 
+tMacfarlaue's Tables; tBbusiness Book- keeping, etc. 87 Vols. | 





+ Dumas’s Les Trois Mousque- 

; French Dictionaries; Spanish 

= om Lectures on School Hygiene, by five Boston pbysi- 

HYGIENE cians. 80cents. A few vital sanitary topics treated 

* jn the light of much special study and experience. 

“ Every thoughtfol teacher will be more valuable to his school for 

having read it.”’—Ray GREENE HULING, Principal of the High School, 
Vols. New Bedford, Mass. 


State Normal School, Framingham, Maes. 





Fisk’s Improved Class Books, No, 1, Fif- 
ber Stories; +Page’s Our World, I. and II ; Classical Atlas; Wall RECORD BOOKS teen Weeks, 90 pp., 30 cents ; No. 2, Fif- 
> pane: Ont eee Reader, No. 1.; Footprints of * teen Weeks, 120 pp., 40 cents; No. 3, 

ravel; Globes. 


5 Vols. Twenty Weeks, 90 pp., 30 cents. 














STICKNEY’S READERS. Best in Idea and Pian. Best in Matter and Make. Best in Interest and Results. 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. Choice Literature; Full Notes; Large Type; Good Paper; Firm Binding; Low Prices. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICS. 


“The Brightest 


Others will be published soon. 


prepared. 


, most Original, and most Practical Books on the Subject.” 


Their Motto is MASTERY, their resuit PRACTICAL ARITHMETICIANS. 
THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. Studied by More Pupils than all other Full Courses Combined. 


Full descriptive Catalogue of the 571 VOLUMES may be had free on application. Several very important works have been issued since this advertisement was 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, and London. 
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QUEEN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


Makers and Importers of Scientific Instruments. 


Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


AUZOUX and 
BOCK STEGER 


Anatomical Models. 
Skeletons. 
MICROSCOPES 


AND 


Accessories. 





PATENT TRIPLE PLATE 
TOEPLER-Houttz MAOHINE. 


OS 
MAGNIFYING GLASSES, PLANT PRESSES, AND COLLECTING CASES. 


Optical Lanterns for Projection. 


Terrestrial and Astronomical 
Telescopes, Lenses, &c. 
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Nw BOOEKE. 


A NEW GRAMMAR. 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A. M., 
Prof. of English Literature and Language in State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 





Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much 
change in late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to treat the English Language as 
itis. Analysis is illustrated by simple diagrams, easily made, read and understood, Papils begin with 
the study of the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of Speech, 
their uses, properties and peculiarities, and errors in use of them, have been carefully classified. ‘The 
work is decidedly o-iginal in its treatment and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has 
been extraordinary. It is a handsome equare 12mo, of 230 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cts. 


A NEW GEOMETRY. 
PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN THE ELEMENTS. 
By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D. 





Dr. Brooke’s ‘‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry’’ proved by its extensive sales 
to be just the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those 
who are preparing for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended 
to fill this need. It covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive 
examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author, are here again 
exemplified. Short paragraphs express what is ‘‘ Given,’’ what *' To Prove’’ and the ‘* Proof.’’ 
Modern symbols are used,’’ ‘‘ Equational ‘‘forms’’ given, ‘‘ Doctrive of Limits’? exemplified, and 
numerous Practical exercises and Theorems for original demonstration x»dded. The work is a large 
12mo, of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 
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Brooks's Normal Algebra. Westlake’s Com. School Literature. LDloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry, School Song Book Sheppard’s United States Constitution. 
Brooks's Plane and Solid Geometry. Harley's Toptcs in U. 8S. History. Buehrle’s Arith Exercises. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. Peterson’s Familiar Science. Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps 
Griffin’s Physics. Pelton’s Outline Maps (cheaper series). 


Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course: 
I. Standard Arithmetica) Course, poner 
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’ | 
THE CHRISTENING OF THE |, 
STATES. 


Minnesota, Indian word meaning ‘‘ Cloudy 
|water’’; first applied to the lake country near 


Alabama, Indian word meaning “‘ Here we | the headwaters of the Mississippi. 


Deed b Indian guide, when 0 y| Mississippi, named from the river. ; , 
og A et Bad ~ whet’ now the Sina means, in the aboriginal tongue, “ Long river.” 


that name, had selected a beautiful spot on a | Missouri, also named from the river, so-call 
river’s bank for a camping-place. 

Arizona, meaning sand-hills, descriptive of a ( 
large section of that territory. 

Arkansas, from Kansas, name of a tribe of In- 
dians, with the French prefix of arc, “a bow.’’ ; 

Cali fornia, name given by Cortes in 1535 to the | ™ ; 
lower, peninsular portion of the state. Derived| Nevada, from the Spanish name of the moun- 
from an old Spanish romance, in which there is|tain range, Sierra Nevada. Sierra, ‘‘ mountain 
an imaginary island called California, abounding | chain ”’ ; Nevada, ‘‘ snow covered,”’ 
in gold. The root of the word is the Spanish | 
ealifa, or caliph, *‘ a ruler.”’ | of Hampshire, England. 

Colorado, from the Spanish word for red or col- New Jersey, 80 called because its governor, Sir 
ored, referring to the hue of much of the soil of | George Carteret, was born on the island of Jersey. 
the state. . ae New Mexico, grafted into the Union from 

Connecticut, from the Indian phrase Quinnitu- Mexico. 
kut, which means, ‘‘ Upon the long river. New York, after the Duke of York (afterward 

Dakota, an Indian word meaning leagued, or! James II.), to whom the country was granted by 
allied. From the Confederate Sioux tribe, who | his brother, Charles II., after it had been taken 
inhabited the country. | from the Datch. 

Delaware, named for Lord de la Warr, a gov-| North Carolina and South Carolina, named in 
ernor of Virginia. honor of Queen Caroline. 

_ Florida, so named by Ponce de Leon, because | Ohio, an Indian word meaning ‘‘ beautifal.’’ 
— ae on Easter Sunday; in Spanish, Oregon, name given to the river by explorer 
oe Se , . Carver, signifying ‘“‘ River of the West.’’ Other 

Georgia, named by English settlers in honor of | writers derive the name from the Spanish “ ore- 
George II. gans,’’ meaning ‘‘ wild marjoram,’’ which grows 

Idaho, an Indian word. abundantly on the Pacific Coast. 

Illinois, from Jilini, name of an Indian tribe,| Pennsylvania, ‘‘ Penn’s woods’’ (Latin, sylva, 
meaning ‘‘ Men.’’ The ois was a French suffix, | a wood), so called for William Penn, who settled 
implying plurality. | the country in 1681. 

Indiana, from the word Indian. Rhode Island, 80 called from a fancied resem- 

Iowa, French form of an Indian word meaning blancs to the island of Rhodes. Also thought to 
** The sleepy ones,’’ a name given by the Sioux to |! “1 
to Pahoja tribe. island. 

Kansas, name of a tribe of Indians. By some Tennessee, from Indian name of the stream, 
said to mean ‘‘ smoky water’’; by others, ‘‘ good | ™eaning River of the big bend. 
potato.”’ | Texas, the generic title of the many tribes of 

Kentucky, an Indian word meaning ‘‘ At the | Indians inhabiting this region. Name first men- 
head of a river.” | tioned by La Salle, 1687. 

Louisiana, named by French colonists in honor|_ Utah, probably named from the Ute tribe of 
of Louis XIV. of France. Indians. 

Maine, from Menis, named by the French voy- 
agers who touched on the coast in the fifteenth! Washington, in honor of the ‘‘ Father of his 
century. Probably from the French province | country.’’ 

Mayenne. Virginia, in honor of Queen Elizabeth, the vir- 

Maryland, named in honor of Henrietta Maria, | gin queen; named by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Queen of Charles I. Wisconsin, 

Massachusetts, Indian word, meaning ‘‘ About | meaning *' wild, rushing channel.’’ 
the great hills ’?; first applied to the region of the 
Berkshire Hills. | same name in Pennsylvania. 





its borders. 
Nebraska, an Indian word, meaning 
ver,”’ or ‘* Water valley.”’ 











The word | 


be derived from the Dutch Roodt Hyland, ‘‘ red | 


Michigan, an Indian word, meaning ‘‘ A weir NAMES OF STATE CAPITALS. 
r fish.’’ 





Sixteen state capitals seem to be all there are 
whose names have in any sense an American sig- 
nificance. For the names of the twenty-six others 
our countrymen have gone to England, France, 


| Holland, Germany, Rome, Greece, and the New 


, ’ ‘<< | Testament. 
by the Indians, because the word means “ muddy.” | 
The river, in native parlance, is ‘‘ Old Muddy.’’) Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, and Linooln are the 

Montana, named for the mountain ranges within | only ones whose names stand for state capitals, and 


Of the twenty-three Presidents we have had, 


Montgomery is the only other historic American 


‘Shallow 80 remembered. Stephen F. Austin, John Harris, 
|and two men whose names were Nash and Lan- 
\sing, for whom the capitals of Texas, Pennsyl- 
| vania, Tennessee, and Michigan respectively were 
|named, are not historic Americans. 
| Tallahaasee, and Sacramento have a sound of the 
New Hampshire was christened for the county | aboriginal and conquest stages of the country, and 


Topeka, 


** Atlanta ’’ indissolubly attaches itself to our con- 
tinent. Pierre (South Dakota’s capital) was for- 
merly Fort Pierre, so it is fair to suppose it was 
named for some worthy soldier or explorer; and 
we all know who Carson was. Boston and Tren- 
ton are names naturalized through the blood of 
the Revolution. It is as appropriate that one of 
the states should honor Sir Walter Raleigh by 
giving his name to ite capital, as that the capitals 
of two others are Columbus and Columbia. 

When Montana was preparing for statehood 
there was some satisfaction in the prospect that 
another town would be chosen for the seat of gov- 
ernment than the one bearing the name of the 
good-for-nothing heroine of the Greek epic. Bat 
when it was reported, after the election last 
November, that Helena had been supplanted by 
Anaconda, through the votes cf the Montana peo- 
ple, it seemed that without going so far they had 
fared worse. The Anaconda is indeed an Ameri- 
can serpent, but we are thankful it is not United 
States American; and as an image in the mind, 
the faithless spouse of Menelaus is considerably 





| 


| 
| 


| 


from Indian name of the river, | other one 


fairer to contemplate. 

It should be enough for Germany that her city, 
most notorious for Jew money-lenders and sau- 
sages, supplied Kentucky with its capitolian 
name; but when a new candidate for state sister- 
hood came prancing up to the door of the Union 
with the name ‘' Bismarck’’ on her belt, she 
should have been told that we have not yet used 
up our native supply of names of heroic charac- 
ters. Used them up! The whole geographical 
nomenclature of the country has yet made only a 


Vermont, from vert, green, and mont, mountain. | beginning upon them. 
| Penge due value to the criticisms made upon | 


e use of classical names in this country, it should 
| be admitted that Washington, with Olympia for 
its capital, — suggestive of ‘‘ Olympia’s shining 
| bastions,’’—makes as good an appearance as any 
of the four states just received into the 
sisterhood ; and an impression of far better taste, 


Wyoming, called from the historic valley of the | poetic though it be, than is displayed by North 
D 


akota, in consenting that all her official acts for 


| her own people, and of intercourse with other 
states and with the United States itself, shall 
honor the embodiment of the powerful statecraft 
and imperial domination of the master empire of 
the world. 

It would be well to inculcate in the school chil. 
|dren an appreciation of names of localities, per. 
'sonages, and acts associated with our country’s 
glory, and with conditions and achievements in 
our country noble in themselves and beneficent to 


mankind. 


FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 








Prussta.—Professor Eulenburg, in the Voss. 
Ztg., discusses school headache of children, and 
proposes as a means of prevention, (1) the abol- 
ishment of the fourth forenoon lesson; (2) recess 
of a quarter of an hour at the terminus of every 
hour; (3) the abolishment of written home work ; 
(4) a vacation in the summer of two months 
| (hitherto German children had no vacation at all 
|in summer, but one of three or four weeks in fall). 


| Mr. Sich, in Gremboezyn (near Thorn, on the 
Vistula), received for excellent results in language 
work in his school, an extra remuneration of 300 
| marks from the Prussian Government. Like the 
faceted eye of a fly, the government of Prussia 
sees everything that in any way may facilitate ed- 
ucational progress. 

Mr. Joh. Ferd. Kohnke in Reichenberg, who 
after fifty-three years of activity in the schools was 
pensioned, celebrated his fiftieth anniversary in 
office and his golden wedding, in the same place. 

In Goslar, the classical high school has been 
made a pedagogical seminary for university stu. 
dents; that is to say, the school has been made a 
practice school for candidates. 














FOR SKIN DISEASES ° 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. F. Le Steur WErR, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘In certain eases of skin diseases, where the 
stomach is in a condition unfavorable to the diseases, 
not unfrequently have I found it to correct that con- 
dition, when nothing else yielded the desired result.’’ 


For MONTHS in many papers there was an 
advertisement by THE TEACHERS’ Co-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, of Chicago, for a Latin Pro- 
|fesszor for the leading University of the West. 
Daring all these months only three answers were 
received to this advertisement. These three men 
were nominated, and one has just been elected. 
See announcement ina short time. This is the 
best position in many ways ever filled by a teach- 
ers’ agency. The man elected did not even know 
his name had been presented, till he received the 
formal offer. It will pay you to learn of The 
Teachers’ Codperative Association, of Chicago. 
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and purifying powers, which 
render it matchless for the toilet, 
¢ » ’ N 

Packer’s Tar Soap 
possesses medicinal and curative prop- 
erties not found in other toilet Soaps; 
hence, physicians recommend it for the 
nursery, chafing, itching, sunburn, ivy- 
poisoning, bites or stings; and as excellent 

a ; 
For the Complexion. 

For shampooing it is a safe and pleasant 
cleanser, invaluable in cases of dandruff and 
falling hair (stimulating new growth), and 
often relieves the dull headache due to fa- 
tigue or severe mental effort. 

In vacation, teachers should take this 
soap with them. Its antiseptic qualities 
ward off the covtagzum of disease. 5 

















































At all druggists, 25 cents. 


Sample by mail, roc. in stamps, to those men- 






tioning the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The Packer Manuf'g Co., 
too Fulton Street, 
New York. 
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POR SCHOOL 


How To Write Clearly: 


Rules and Exercises on English 
Composition, By Rev. Epwin A. Aps- 
BOTT, M.A., Head Master City of London 
School. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


How To Tell The Parts of Speech: 


An Introduction to English Gram- 
mar. By Rev. Epwin A. Apsort, D.D., 
Head Master of the City of London School. 
American Edition. Revised and enlarged by 
JNO. G. R. McEuroy, Professor of the En- 
glish Language in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. 1lvol. i6mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


How To Parse: 


An Attempt to Apply the Principles 
of Scholarship to English Gram- 
mar. With Appendices in Analysis, Spell- 
ing, and Punctuation. By Epwin A. ABport, 
M. A. Head Master of the City of Londo, 
School. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


English Lessons : 


For English People. By the Rev. Ep- 
win A. ABBOTT, M.wA., Head Master of the 
City of London School, and J. R. SEELEY, 
M.A., Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Part I., Vocabulary. 
Part II., Diction. Part III., Meter. Part ee 
Hints on Selections and Arrangement. Appen- 
dix. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


George Meredith's Novels, 


10 vols. 12mo. English Edition, $20.00. Aa- 
thor’s Popular Edition, $15. Half calf. $25, 


AND LIBRARY 


Franklin in France, 
From original documents. By EDwARD EVER- 


ETT HALE, and EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
JR. 2 vols. 18mo, cloth. Gilt top. Price, $6. 


History of the People of Israel. 
Vol. I, Till the Time of King David. Vol. II. 
From the reign of David up to the Capture of 
Samaria. By ERNEST RENAN, author of 
Life of Jesus.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, Price, 
$2.50 per volume. 


French and English: 


A Comparison. By Putmire GILBERT 
HAMERTON, Author of “The Intellectual 
Life.’’ 12me, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


Shakespeare’s Works, 


From the text of the REV. ALEXANDER DYCE’S 


1 vol 





second edition. 7 vols. 16mo, Half Russia. 
Gilt top. Ina neat box. $9.00 the set. Cloth, 
neat. Price, $5.25. 


The New Priest in Conception Bay : 


A Novel. By Rosert Lowe.u. A new re- 
vised edition. 1 volume. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Ethical Religion. 


By WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER. 
16mo. Price, $1.50. 


In The Garden of Dreams : 


Lyrics and Sonnets. By LovisE CHANDLER 


1 vol. 





MOULTON. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 





Our new Descriptive and Educational Catalogues can be had free on application, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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June 26, 1890. JOURNAL OF 
Booxs Pustisneo ey Beauirz «Co. 


(The latter book consists of copious exercises in conversation and composition grammatically 
graded, and contains highly interesting reading matter. It can be used to advantage with any method. ) 


Observations pratiques, a l’usage des ¢trangers. Bound, 40 cents ; cloth, 25 cents. 





GERMAN, 

Methode, Erstes Buch ‘ , $ 75 Methode, Zweites Buch : ‘ $1 00] 
(This second book offers the same advantages as the French reader. ) 
ENGLISH. 

Method, First book . i , $ 90 Method, Second book . : ; $1 25 
SPANISH. 

Metodo . P $ . ‘> . ‘ , $1 50 

" 
HDITION BERLITZ. 
Ist Series, , . e ° Comedies. 
1, Le Retour du Japon. | 5. L’Eté de Ja St. Martin. 9. La Demoiselle & Marier. 
2. La Gifle. i Le Voyageur. 10. Embrassons-nous, Folleville. 
8 Les Réves de Marguerite. La Dame de Niort. 11. { L’illet Blane. 
. a Wagon. 7. LaCigale chez les Fourmis. ) Le Secret de Polichinelle. 
4. Les deux Timides. 8. Le Serment d’ Horace. 12, A la Porte. 
2nd Series, e e e ° Nouvelles. 
1. Courtes et Bonnes. 5. Le Prix de Pigeons. 9. La Chasse au Chien. 
2. Des Renseignements. 6. Treize & Table. | 10. Le Savant et le Crocodile. 
3. De Ci De-La. | 7. L?Inventeur. 11. Au Coin du Feu. 
4. Un Bouquet. | 8. Feuilles d’Automne. | 12, En Hamac. 





The “ Bdition Berlitz ” is a collection of the most interesting modern French 
“ Nouvelles, Comedies, etc.” which have been carefully selected and expurgated 
for the use of Schools, and for choice home reading. The Comedies can easily 
be played by amateurs. 


One Series, $2.00. One number, $0.25. 
La Duchesse Martin, with meatal notes by J. Levy, ; ‘ , ; , $0 30 


LITTERATU RE FRANCAISE. 
With extracts and exercises by P. ROGEZ and M. D. BERLITZ. 


This book is aleo admirably adapted for an advanced course in ccnversation and composition. 


One volume, bound, $!.50. 
FOR SALE BY 


BERLITZ & CO., West Madison Square, New York. 
C. SCHOENHOFF, 144 Tremont Street Boston. 
BRENTANO’S, Chicago, New York, Washington. 


tabled (A J sandard ua, 
THE BEST. 


ESTERBROOK’S 
New School Pen, No. A, 


— }& ESTERBROOKAC! | 
tONAL PEN 












— PROFESS 





Is especially recommended for the use of schools and 
smooth 
points, and will be found an acquisition by teachers 


colleges. It is an extra elastic pen, with fine, 


who are on the lookout for a_ serviceable pen. For 
shading purposes it is unequaled. 

Other pens in great variety and for every purpose. 
Schools desiring pens with special imprint will be sup- 
plied at the same prices as our regular stamp when 
liberal quantities are ordered. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. 





Works: CAmpEN, N. J. 26 Joun Sr., New York. 





The Glens Falls Sommer School «xo The | Nationa Shoal of Methods 


- COMBINED. - 

6th Annual Session at Glens Falls, N. Y. (between Lake Sesiee & Saratoga), July 29-Aug. 16, 
400 STUDENTS LAST YEAR. _ 

THE LARGRST, STRONGEST, AND BEST OF ALL THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





FACU ZS . 
WALTER 8. PARKER, 
Principal Everett School, Boston, Mass 
Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, 
Supervisor Prim. 8c hools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pror. JOHN F. WOODHULL, 
College for Training of Teachers, N. Y. City. 


med = ye T. EAVEM. on 
elix Adler's School, N. Y. City. 
Principal Dearborn School, Boston, Mass Miss MAY STONE, 


HEMAN P. SMITH. Shawmut Primary School, Chelsea, Mass. 
Hd. Draw. Teacher, Pub Schs., Brooklyn, N.Y. L. A. BUTTERFIELD. Ph.D. 


W. BERTHA HINTZ ; 
Wellesley Coll. and Nor. School, Boston. Monroe sa cn ag Mass 


PRINCIPAL 8. W. PALLASS, Pres. ANDREWS, Brown University; Pres. HILu, 
Jamaica, L. Rochester University; EDWARD EGGLESTON ; 
LYMAN D. 8SMIT Prof, BAILEY; Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Journa 
Teacher of a Hartford, Conn, of Education, Boston, Mass. 
Board and Rooms at Glens Falls, $3.50 and $4.00 per week. 
Tuition, $12.00 for 200 lectures, for three weeks, from 12 
expert instructors. 
educed Fare on most New England and New York Railroads ; 
to Glens Falls and return, one and one-third fare. 


Send for Ratlroad Circular. 


Dr. E. E. WHITE, 
Ex-Supt. of Schools, Civcinnati, Ohio. 


SUPERVISOR ROBERT C. METCALF, 
Boston, Mass 


GEORGE I. ALDRICH, 
Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


CHARLES F. KING 





LIBERAL REDUCTION TO CLUBS. Circulars now ready. 
Address CHARLES F. KINC, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


exe (Martha's QVinepard oo 


SUMMER & [NSTITUTE. 


Thirteenth Annual oe Beginning July 14, ’90. 
SOHOOL OF METHODS: The Best Location—Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


3 Weeks. 233 Professors. . 

EMERSON COLLECE OF ORATORY: | The Oldest Summer School. 
3 Weeks. Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty. The Greatest Advantages. 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: The Most Thorough Courses 
5 Weeks. 16 Professors. of Study. 

ATTENDANCE FOR 1889 WAS 350, FROM 28 STATES AND TERRITORIES, MAKING THIS THE LARGEST 

SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ce SEND FOR CIRCULAR. WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
A. W. EDSON, Manager School Methods, Worcester, Mass. 


Boston School of Oratory. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1890 


Will be held in the City of Boston. and will be conducted by MOSES TRUE BROWN. M.A. New views of 
the DELSARTE SYSTK™ OF EXPRESSION by Professor BROWN. Practical Drills in 


Combining Rest and 
Recreation with 
Study and 

Improvement. 





the Delsarte Aisthetic Movements, by Miss CLARA TILESTON POWER. A Course of Lectures and 
Keadings from eminent people, inciuding Professors RAYMOND, GARLAND. TICKNOR, HAYES, Miss 
SwAyzZk, H. BERNARD CARPENTER, HANNIBAL A. WILLIAMS, and LELAND POWERS. 

Session of five weeks opens Monday, July 7th. Begin April 10th to send names for enroll- 


ment. Excellent board and rooms at Summer rates. send for circular with full information 
Address MOSES TRUE BROWN, No. 7 BEACON 8ST, Boston, MASS. 
The Boston School of Oratory will open its 18th year October 7th, 1890. 
Special Notice. Two core ane one year's complete courses. Thorough instrue- 
tion by an able corps of teachers. 
e0w MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal, 7 BEACON ST., Boston, MAss. 





ULY 7th 


UMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


Grimsby Park, Ontario, —To- 
25 Miles West of Niagara Falls. Aug. Lith 
VOICE CULTURE, READING, EFFECTIVE ORATORY, 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH, RECITATION, PEDAGOGICAL COURSE, 
TRAINING OF BODY FOR VISIBLE EXPRESSION. 


Practical for All. Special Rates for Board. 
Address SILAS 8. NEFF, Principal, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


‘Mind Calture the great feature. 





The Sauveur Summer School of Languages. 


(Removed from Amherst, aay and Oswege, N. is Was t to Burlington, Vt.) 





FIFTEENTH SESSION: 
July 9th to Aug. 19th. 


“The Sauveur Summer School 9 Languages bas come to bea recognized factor in the educational 
work of this country.’ — The Critic 
For Catalogues of the School, and Cireulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, address 


eow Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Maxs. 


For Board and Rooms address 
Miss H. L. BURRITT, Burlington, Vt. 





Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT. 

H h h and systematic course of study including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice t Culture? atural Hendering, and the prince — £ of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Degrees confe 

a Summer term at MARTHA’s VINEYARD opens July 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 

e0wW C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for Circular to 





Finest places for summer schools in 
America, along the Great Northern 
Railway Line, by the lakes and in the 
woods of Minnesota. Write F. I. 
Whitney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, 


inn., A. C. Harvey, New Eng- 
SChooIS. | Minn oF 4. ©. Harvey, New Bog 


Boston, for information. 


UMMER SCHOOL 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


All day and every es day practice. a the best 
native teachers o large classes. 


Camp 


BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANCGUACES. 
West Madison Square, New York, 
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Hessx.—In Mayance ehildren who are neg- 
lectful and irregular in attending school, and in 
consequence of that never reach the highest grade, 
are compelled by the authorities to attend school 
even after the fourteenth year of age. This isa 
stimulus for regular attendance, and as such acts 
like a charm. 


ENGLAND.—In Birmingham the boys and girls 
of one of the largest schools have struck work 
under the pretense of too much home work, and in 
order to convince the authorities of the firmness 
of their resolution, they mortally wounded the 
principal of the school by throwing stones at him. 
In a document composed by the pupils they de- 
clare their unwillingness to return until their 
wishes are complied with. 

The Daily Telegraph contained the following 
advertisement recently: ‘‘To parents: Naughty 
boys and girls can be punished by a thorough 
drill master who is accustomed to apply corporal 
punishment. All bad habits can be cured in two 
visits. Price, five shillings for two visits.’’ 


AUSTRALIA.—Victoria—In order to ascertain 
the number of distinct children under instruction 


how many children are enrolled at more than one 
school. This is done by making a certain day of 
the year “‘ Inquiry Day,’’ and finding how many 
of those present were enrolled at another school, 


| TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


——— 


| Jane 25, Kentucky State Asso., Frankfort. 

| Jane 26-28, Missouri State Asso., Sweet Springs. 
| June 24-27, Texas State Asw., Galveston. 

July 1-8, Tenn. State Teachers’ Asso., Memphis. 
| July 1-3, W. Virginia State Asso., Moundaville. 
| July 1-4, Ohio State Teachers’ Asso., Lakeside. 
| July 7-8-9, N. Y. State Teachers’ Asso , Saratoga 
July 7-10, Amer. Ins. of Instr., Saratoga, N. Y. 
July 8, Amer. Philological Asso., Norwich, Conn. 
| July 8-11, N. Y. Regents’ Convocation, Albany. 
| July 8-10, Penn. State Asso., Mauch Chunk. 

| July 8-09-10, Maryland State Asso, Bay Ridge. 
July 8-11, National Educatioaal Assoo., St. Paul. 


| = ——— — — 
RICH MEN’S TASTES IN BOOKS. 


| good idea of the literary tastes of famous people. 


| I learned from him that many New York million- pg, N, J. 


|aires are really connoisseurs in books. ‘‘ Mr. 


or two other schools, or more. As a result of | Tilden was one of the best-posted men in books,”’ 


these inquiries it was found that 129,041 children 
were present on the 28th of Nov., 1888; 18,148 
had attended one other school during the year; 
2,176 had attended two other schools; and 283 
had attended three other schools. From this it 
appears that the duplicate enrollments amounted | 
to 18.09 per cent. of the total number enrolled, 
or in the aggregate to 23,349. 





THE TEACHERS’ Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA-| 
TION, of Chicago, 70 Dearborn street, has been 
asked to recommend a drawing master for a large | 
Eastern Academy. Salary, $1800. One of the 
best echools of the East. Write them. 





—A church fair phenomenon — The longer a 
man stays the shorter he gets. — Rome Sentinel. 


— ‘*Mamma,”’ said a little girl as they draggled 
along in the rain without an umbrella, “ how old is | 
General Greely ?’’ 

‘*Old enough to know better,’’ snapped the 
mother as she thought of the fair weather predio- 
tions in the morning papers.— Washington Star. 

— The most obstinate cases of catarrh are cured 
by the use of Ely’s Cream Balm, the only agree- 
able remedy. It is not a liquid or snuff, is easily 
applied into the nostrils. - cold in the head it 
is magical. It gives relief at once. Price, 50 cts, 


said he, ‘‘to whom I ever sold. He had a pro- 
nounced fondness for English editions, and pre- 
ferred a foreign edition any time to an American 
print. History, biographies, and memoirs were 
his specialties. He never asked the price of a 
book, and generally selected the best bindings. 
Of rich men to-day the best and most intelligent 
book-buyer is Mr. George Vanderbilt. He buys 
liberally, but intelligently. Standard authors are 
his favorite reading. Mr. William Waldorf Astor 
is an expensive buyer, and his bills for books 
must foot up considerably in a year. George 
Gould invests largely in books, and buys, too, 
with good taste, although since his marriage Mrs. 


| Gould generally makes the selection. She is fond | 
of reading, and at Christmas time makes most of | 


her presents in books. Mr. Jay Goold buys but 
few books, although I understand he spends some 
time in reading. Mr. Russell Sage patronizes the 
libraries. Mr. Depew buys seldom, but when he 
bays his bills are large. Occasionally he will send 
down for some recent novel which is the talk of 
the hour. 

**Senator William M. Evarts is a good buyer, 
and carries with him a list of the books he wants. 


| It is hard to sell him anything outside of this list. 


Ex-Secretary Bayard is fond of books, and in- 
dulzes his literary tastes whenever he comes to 
New York. The Rev. Robert Collyer haunts the 
book auctions as well as all the bookstores in New 
York. Rev. Dr. Talmage is a good buyer, and 


An hour's chat with an observing salesman in 
the usual steps are taken every year to discover one of the big New York bookstores gives one a 





generally knows what he wants. You can always 
‘sell him anything new by Ruskin, and I believe 
ihe has every edition of his books ever published. _ [)mpire (in restaurant, to waiter)— “I don’t 
| Colonel Ingersoll buys through his publisher, and | tiie these griddle cakes.”” Waiter—" it isn’t = 
|a good part of his income goes into his library. ¢,nj¢, sir. It’s the fault of the batter.” 

| Ex-President Cleveland ag no 1. i or _— pisses 

| times since he has lived in ew York, ut only Mrs. Wixstow’s SOOTHING SYRUP” has 
‘bey fom special book, and won ack abayt80€ | yay and. oer Fifty Year by mothers for the 
— on tx acne and when he does Children while Teething, with perfegt success. It 
| onal a ase ef @ geek Uae end & good bill. soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
eae Ward yee oh oan the same in that re- ©UT® ee a nr ey - page sa ’ the 
: : best remedy for Diarrhea whether arising from 
spect,—one _ — = in the word to sell costhing or other caness, and ie fer anle by Deng. 
Same 0, ewer suatan gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
‘for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








CREE soneens, = — “ Love all, trust a few,’’ but always trust an 
Chautauqua Teacher’s Retreat, July 7. Esterbrook Steel Pen for its general reliability. 
Amherst (Mass) Summer School, Jaly 7. Ask your atationer for them. 

Glens Falls (N. Y.) Summer School, July 29. | — 

Daluth Summer School of Languages, July 8. CONSUMPTION SURRLY CURED. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, July 14. | To THe Eprror: — 

Boston School of Oratory, summer term, July 7. | maaai tot deol on ~ eo Gat Leas 2 ponitive 

Indiana (Penn.) Summer School of Methods, | thousands of hopeless pAnwy oA been permanentiy 
July 7. cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 


i remedy FREE to any of your readers who have con- 
Berlitz Summer School of Languages, Asbury er. Ti on a yee ee els. 


. : O. address. Respectfully, 
__ White Mountain Summer School, Littleton, |“ T, 4. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl 8t., New York. 


|N. H., July 9. . Js om 
| Summer School of Chemistry, University of; _ 4 transaction in hearts: Playing the dence. 
| Michigan, July 7. —Arkansaw Traveler. 


| Grimsby Park (Ontario) Summer School of 
| Elocution, July 7. wn nnn —_ 


Bay View (Mich.) Amembly and Summer Uni-| gps GaPpranpRH 


versity, July 16. 


m ors — School of Languages, Burling- CR E AM B ALM 


Emerson’s College of Oratory, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, July 14. 

Pennsylvania Summer School of Methods, | 
Wilkesbarre, July; Altoona, August. |Allays on 

















| Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 





EXCELLENT QUOTATIONS FoR Home AND | Heals the Sores, 


SCHOOL, by Julia B. Hoitt, Deputy State Super- 

ntendent of California, is by far the best practical | 

book of its kind yet presented to teachers. The | 

contents are classified into ‘* Guides to Conduct,”” ust a 

“Glimpses of Nature,’’ ‘‘ Patriotic Selections, a 

“ Biograpical Enlogies,’”’ “ Recitations for Younger | Try the Cure. HAY-F E ER 

Pupils,” and * Froverbs.” |_A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
‘Teachers who have used it are delighted with it. | ble. "hae. 50 re hoe ziste oF oa re ietored, 

It is neat, | 60 ts. ELY BROTHERS. 86 Warren St.. N. V. 





Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


It should be in every schoolroom. 
compact, cheap,—75 cents. For sale by Lee and | 
Shepard, Publishers, Boston. 





” PISO’S CURE FOR _,, 


———— 


e CURES FRE ALL AILS. Teo fe 
e astes good, 
: time. "Bold by druggists. Mr 3 


CONSUMPTION »¥ 





—A writer tells how to sponge a shiny coat, 
If he will tell how to sponge a brand new coat he | 
will attract more attention.—Tezras Siftings. 











_ SCRIBNER’S IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS. 





Psychology. 


By JAMEs McCosu, D.D., LL.D., ex-President of Princeton Col- 
lege. I.—The Cognitive Powers. IIl.—The Motive Powers. 

2 vols., 12mo; each $1.50, 
The first volume contains an apalysis of the operations of the senses, 


and of their relation to the Intellectual processes, and devotes con- 
siderable space toa discussion of Sense-perception from the physio- 


logical side, accompanied by appropriate cuts. The second volume | 


discusses the Conscience, Emotions, and Will 


“The style is remarkably clear, concise, and forcible. As a text- 
book it is of rare value.”—W. H. H. Adams, Pres. /llinois Wesleyan 
University. 


First and Fundamental Truths. 


Being a Treatise on Metaphysics. By JAMES McCosn, DD., 
LL.D. 12mo; $2.00. 
Dr. McCosh regards this work as the copestone of what he has been 
able to doin philosophy. It is destined to rank as the most important 
of all his works. 


* The things noticeable in this book are its fulness of form, its sim- 
plicity of diction, its frequent and happy use of illustration, and its 
steady flow of clear and ample thought."—N. Y. Zvangelist. 


An Outline Study of Man; 


Or THE Bopy AND MIND IN ONE SystEM By MARK Hop- 
KINS, D.D., LL.D., late President of Williams College. 
With Illustrative Diagrams. 1 vol.,12mo; $1.75. 

“It is, I think, the greatest and most useful of the books of the 
greatest of our American educators, and is destined to do a great 
work in forming not only the ideas, but the character of youth every- 
where,.”’—GEN. A. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal of Hampton Institute. 


The Law of Love, and Love as a Law; 


Or CHRISTIAN Ernics. By MARK Hopkins, D.D, LL.D., 
late President of Williams College. 1 vol., 12mo; $1.75. 
This work is designed to follow Dr. Hopkins’ “ Outline Study of 
Man,” and, like that book, it is adapted with unusual skill to educa- 
cational uses 


Elements of Intellectual Science. 


A Manual for Schools and Colleges. By NoAu PortTeER, D.D., 
LL.D. 8vo; $3.00. 
This is an abridgment of the author’s ‘Human Intellect,” contain- 
ing all the matter necessary for use in the class-room. 


Elements of Moral. Science. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By Noau Porter, 
D.D., LL.D. 8vo; $3.00, 

“It is copious and clear, with ample scholarship and remarkable in 

sight, and I am sure that all teachers of Moral Science will find it a 


valuable aid in their instructions.”—JULIUS H. SEELYE, President 
Amherst College. 


Introduction to Political Economy. 





Third Revised Edition. 1 vol , 12mo; $1.50. 


Political Economy. 


Eighteenth Edition, Re-written and Enlarged. By Prof. A. L. 
PERRY, of Williams College. 1 vol., crown Svo; $2.50. 
Both of these works by Professor Perry have well stood the test of 


time and of the manifold experience of careful teachers and general 
readers. 


‘* Professor Perry has certainly produced one of the best elementary 
treatises on political economy that we haye ever met with in any lan- 
guage.”’—N. Y. Commerctal Advertiser. 


** Your book interests students more than any I have ever instructed 
from.’”’-—THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, ex-President of Yale University. 


Manual of Christian Evidences. 


By Prof. Gror@k PARK FISHER, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in Yale College. 16mo; 75 cents. 
“It is worth its weight in gold. Itis by all odds the best treatise on 


the Evidences of Christianity for general use that we know, It is 
sound, judicious, clear, and scholarly.’”’—N. ¥. E2waminer. 





when there is a book of fairy tales 


and occasional notes and questions. 








*,* Correspondence is solicited concerning copies for examination and terms of introduction. 


mailed to any address on application, 


Delightful Supplementary Reading. 
Children’s Stories in American Histery. With 12 Illustrations. 
Children’s Stories of American Progress. With 12 Illustrations. 
Children’s Stories of the Great Scientists. With Portraits. 
Children’s Stories in English Literature. 
By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. Each volume, 12mo, $1.25. 


‘Stories so clearly and Romine told as these will surely rivet the attention of a little reader, even 
» follow.—Mks. BuRTON HarRRISON. 
“To any intelligent boy or girl, the books are most fascinating as well as profitable.” 


The Hoosier School-Boy. 


By EDWARD EGGLEston. New Edition for School Use. Illustrated, 12mo; 60 cents net. 
Especially arranged by the author for use as a reader in schools, and with the addition of definitions 


Charts, $1.75. 
The present e 
up to date. 


(In Press. ) 


Taliesin to Shakespeare. 


— Brooklyn Union. 


reference.’’— school Journal. 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





| The Macedonian Empire. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


“On aceount of its broad philoso 
one of the most valuable contributio 


CHARLES SCRIBNEK 8 SONS’ Complete De 


The History of the Roman Republic. 


Abridged from the History by Prof. Theodor Mommsen. By C. 
BRYANS and F. J. R. HENDY. 12mo; $1.75. 

“‘T have examined it with care and find the work skillfully done. It 
will be a very welcome book, I am sure, to teachers and students. | 
shall be glad to use it with my classes. and believe it will be widely 
adopted as a text-book in our schools and colleges.” 

— Pror. W. A. PACKARD, Princeton College. 


Epochs of Modern History. 


18 vols., 16mo, with 77 Maps, Plans, and Tables. Sold separately. 
Price. per vol. ; $1.00. The Set, Roxburgh style, gilt top, in 
box; $18 00. 


» ‘The works are all written by authors selected by the editor on ac- 
count of some special qualifications for a portrayal of the period they 
respectively describe. The volumes form an excellent collection.”’— 
CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, President of Cornell University 
Beginning of the Middle | Thirty Veurs’ War, 1618-48. 
Age.. The Puritan Kevoluation. 
The Normans in Europe. 
The Crusades. 
The Early Plantagenets. Age of Anne. 
Edward IKI. The Early Hanoverians. 
The Houses of Lancaster! Frederick the Great and 
and Veork. The Seven Vears’ War. 
Era of the Protestant Revo-| The French Revolution and 
lution. the First Empire. 
The Karly Tudors. The Epoch of Reform 183%0- 
Age of Elizabeth. Is50. 


Epochs of Ancient History. 


11 vols., 16mo, with 41 Maps and Plans. Sold separately. Per 
vol,, $1.00; The Set, Roxburgh style, gilt top, in box, $11.00. 

Troy,—Its Legend, Histery,| Early Rome. 
and Literature. ; Reme and Carthage. 

The Greeks and Persians. The Gracchi, Marius, and 

The Athenian Kmpire. } Sulla. 

The Spartan and Theban |The Homan Triumvirate. 
Supremacies. The Early Empire. 

Age of the Antonines, 


The Enzli-h HKestoration. 
The Fall of the Stuarts. 














Earth and Man. 


Lectures on Comparative Physical Goegraphy in its Relation to the Histo f i 
M a 
ARNOLD GuYOT, late Profeesor of Physical Geography in Princeton Gulleee. ube ene as 


dition of this famous work contains new maps, and appendices bringing the matter 


The Uni : 
ITS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. nited States b] 
ton College. 12 mo; $1.0, 


“A masterly statement of the constitutional 
and adequate, yet wonderfully clear and pm 


ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, late Professor in Prince- 


litical history of the country. It is comprehens!ve 
(8 value is equally great for general reading or for 


phical spirit, its insight into causes, and its lu 3 
ns yet made to American History."-Paor yous" ea _ 








scriptive Catilogue of Standard Tezxt-books and special circu cre 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


4 PARK S,TREET, 





RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 
FIFTY-FIVE 15-CENT READING BOOKS 


OF THE 
FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH READER GRADES. Containing some 
of the Most Interesting and Instructive Masterpieces of America’s Most Famous Authors. 
With Introductions, Notes, Historical Sketches, and Biographical Sketches. Each Single 


Number, 15 cents. 


1. LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 
With Portrait, Biographical Sketch, Histor- 
ical Sketch, and Notes, 


2. LONGFELLOW’S COURTSHIP OF 
Miles Standish. With Notes. 


3. LONGFELLOW’S COURTSHIP OF 
Miles Standish. With a portrait of the Au- 
thor. DRAMATIZED for private theatricals in 
schools and families. 


4. WHITTIER’S SNOW BOUND, and 
Among the Hills. With Notes. 


5 WAITTIER’S MABEL MARTIN, 
Cobbler Keezar, Maud Muller, and Other 
Poems. With Portrait, Biographical Sketch, 
and Notes. 


6 HOLMES’ S GRANDMOTHER'S 
Story, and Other Poems. With Portrait, Bio- 
graphical Sketch, and Notes. 


7,8,9 HAWTHORNE’S TRUE 
Stories from New England History. Grand- 
father’s Chair, in three parts,t with Questions 
at tneend ofeach part. Part I.—1620-1692 ; 
Part II.—1662-1763; Part ILI.—1763-1803. 


10. HAWTHORNE’'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
Stories. Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel John- 
son, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, 
Queen Christina. With Questions. 

[29 and 10 also in one vol., board covers, 40c.] 


11. LONGFELLOW’'S CHILDREN’S 
Hour, the Windmill, the Three Kings, and 
Eighteen other Selections. With a Biograph- 
ical Sketch and Notes. 


12, STUDIES IN LONGFELLOW. Out- 
lines for Schools, Conversation Classes, and 
Home Study. Containing Thirty-two Topics 
for Study, with Questions and References re- 
lating to each Topic. By W. C, GANNETT. 


13. 14. LONGFELLOW’S SING OF 
Hiawatha. With Notes and a Vocabulary. 
In two parts.{ 


15. LOWELL’S UNDER THE OLD 
Elm, and Other Poems. With Biographical 
Sketch and Notes. 


17. BAYARD TAYLOR'S LARS; A Pas- 
toral of Norway. With Biographical Sketch 
and Notes. 


17, 18. HAWTHORNE’S WONDER 
Book. In two parts.t Part I.—The Gor- 
gon’s Head; The Golden Touch; The Par- 
adise of Children. Part If.—The Three- 
Golden Apples; The Miraculous Pitcher; 
The Chimera. 

19, 20. BENFAMIN FRANKLIN’S AU- 
tobiography. With Notes and a chapter 
completing the Life. In two parts.} 

21. BENFAMIN FRANKLIN'S POOR 

Richard’s Almanac, and Other Papers. 

With an Introduction and Notes. 

23. HAWTHORNE’S TANGLE- 

Wood Tales. A second Wonder-Book. In 

two parts.{ Part I.—The Wayside; The 

Minotaur; The Pygmies; The Dragon’s 

Teeth. Part Il.—Circe’s Palace; The Pome- 

granate Seeds; The Golden Fleece. 

24,.GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
Rules of Conduct, Diary of Adventure, Let- 
ters, and Farewell Addresses. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. 

25, 26. LONGFELLOW’S GOLDEN 
Legend. With Notes by S. A. Bent. In 
two parts. 

27. THOREAU'S SUCCESSION OF 
Forest Trees, etc. With a Biographical 
Sketch by R. W. EMERSON. 

28. JOHN BURROUGHS’'S BIRDS 
and BEES4t 

29. HAWTHORNE'S LITTLE DAFFY- 
downdilly, and Other Stories. 

[29,, nd 1oalso in one vol., board covers, 40 cts.] 

30. LOWELL’S VISION OF SIR 
Launfal, and Other Pieces. 

31. HOLMES’S MY HUNT AFTER 
the Captain, and Other Papers. 

+ Also in one volume, board covers, 45 cents. 
t 
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32. ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S GETTYS 
burgh Speech, and Other Papers. 


33, 34, 35-5 LONGFELLOW’S TALES 
of a Wayside Jnn. In three parts. 
[The 3 parts a!so in one vol., board covers, soc.] 


36. FOHN BURROUGHS’S SHARP 
Lyes,and Other Papers. tt 


37. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER'S 
A-fiunting of the Deer, and Other Papers. 


38. LONGFELLOW’S BUILDING OF 
the Ship ; Pandora's Box ; and Other Poems. 
With Notes. 


39. LOWELL’S BOOKS AND LIBRA- 


ries, and Other Papers. 


40. HAWTHORNE’S TALES OF THE 
White Hills and Sketches. 


41. WAITTIERS TENT ON 
Beach. With Introduction and Notes, 

42. EMERSON’S FORTUNE OF THE 
Republic, and Other American Addresses. 
With Introduction and Notes. 


43. ULYSSES AMONG THE PHA A- 
cians, From W.C. Bryant’s Translation of 
Homer's Odyssey. 


44. MARIA EDGEWORTH'S WASTE 


THE 


Not, Want Not, and the Barring Out. With 
an Historical Introduction and Notes. 
45. 7. B. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF 


Ancient Rome. With Historical Introduc- 


tions and Notes. 


46. OLD TESTAMENT STORIES in 
Scripture Language. From the Dispersion 
at Babel to the Conquest of Canaan. 





EXTRA NUMBERS. 


A AMERICAN AUTHORS AND THEIR 
Birthdays. Programmes and Suggestions 
for the Celebration of the Birthdays of Au- 
thors. With a Record of Four Years’ Work 
in the Study of American Authors. By 
ALFRED S. ROE, Principal of High School, 
Worcester, Mass. 


B PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
Sketches of Twenty American Authors. 


C A LONGFELLOW NIGHT. A _ Short 
Sketch of the Poet’s Life, with songs and 
recitations from his works. For the use of 
Catholic Schools and Catholic Literary Soci- 
eties. By KATHERINE A. O'KEEFE. 


D LITERATURE JN SCHOOL; The Place 
of Literature in Common School Education; 
Nursery Classics in School; American Clas- 
sics in School. By Horace E. ScuppEr. 


E HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Dia- 
logues and Scenes from Mrs. Stowe’s Writ- 
ings. Arranged by EMILY WEAVER. 


F LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. (Double 
Number, 30 cts.). Poems and Prose Pas- 
sages from the Works of Henry W. Long- 
fellow. For Reading and Recitation. Com- 
piled by JOSEPHINE E, HopcGpon. Illus- 
trated, with an Introduction and a Biograph- 
ical Sketch. 


G WHITTIER LEAFLETS. (Double Num- 
ber, 30 cts.) Poems and Prose Passages 
from the Works of John G. Whittier. For 
Reading and Recitation. Compiled by Josz- 
PHINE E. HopGvon. Illustrated, with an 
Introduction and a Biographical Sketch. 


H HOLMES LEAFLETS. (Double Number, 
30 cts.) Poems and Prose Passages from the 
Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. For 
Reading and Recitation. Compiled by Jo- 
seph E. Hodgdon. Illustrated, with an In- 
troduction ard a Biographical Sketch. 


THE RIVERSIDE MANUAL FOR TEACH- 
ERS. Containing Suggestions and Illustra- 
tive Lessons Leading up to Primary Read- 
ing. By I. F. HALL, Superintendent of 
Schools at Leominster, Mass. 


t Also in one volume, board covers, 40 cents. 


t 28 and 36 also in one volume, board covers, 40 cents. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





ARITHMETIC IN TWO BOOKS. 
WARREN COLBURN'S FIRST LESSONS. 


H. N. WHEELER'S SECOND LESSONS. 
ANSWERS TO THE SECOND LESSONS. 


These two books form a complete course in Arithmetic, which is characterized 
throughout by a careful application of the Inductive Method of Instruction, by the aid 
of which the pupil is led to regard a mew word as a labor-saving device for the ex- 
pression of an idea, @ de%nition as a brief statement of the net result of personal 
observation and thought, and a rv/e as a brief statement of how /e has done some- 
thing. 

On May 7, 1889, the Second Lessons was adopted by the School Committee of 
Worcester, Mass., by a vote of 20 to 0, for use in grades above the fourth. Colburn’s 
First Lessons is used exclusively in the four lower grades of the Worcester Schools, 
and for mental work in the highest grades. 

Descriptive circulars of both of these books, including sample pages and recom- 
mendations will be sent to any address on application. 


ANDREWS and STODDARD’'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


New and Revised Edition. By Henry PREBLE, Late Assistant Professor of 
Greek and Latin at Harvard University. 12mo, $1.12, net. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY FOR $11.22. 

averaging 310 pages. 

A sample volume will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 
40 cents ; the money will be refunded if the book is returned within one month. 
A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to 
any one applying for it. 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF 


Edited by W. J. 


16mo, 35 cents. 


16mo, 6o cents. 


16mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


33 volumes, neatly bound in cloth, 


STANDARD 


Routre, A. M. 


POETRY. 


All these are equally suited to the use of the student and that of the general 
reader. ‘They should have a place in every library, public or private. Price, 75 
cents each. A sample copy to Teachers, 47 cents. 

Z. SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE.\V. YOUNG PEOPLE'S TENNY- 


SON. The works of the Poet Laureate most 
adapted to young readers, with interesting 
commentaries and cuts. 


The xofes (88 pp.) include Scott’s and Lock- 
hart’s, and are fuller than in any other edi 
tion. The s/ustrations are mainly of the | 
mee | Vl. BYRON'S CHILDE HAROLD. 
II, TENNYSON’'S PRINCESS. The A new and carefully annotated edition of 
notes (50 pp.) give the history of the poem this great poem, with many fine iilustrations 
5° pp) & Ben I ’ . a , 
selected comments by the best critics, full ex from the Holiday edition. 


planations of all a'lusions, etc. The illustra- Vil. SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST 
SOR AOS TEE Shp SReNe Sere MINSTREL. Copiously annotated and 
TIT.—SELECT POEMS OF TENNY- beauifully il.ustrated with the most lovely 
SON. Including The Lady of Shalett, scenes along the Scottish border. 
CEnone, The Lotus-Eaters, A Dream of Fair V777, TENNYSON’S ENOCH AR- 
Women, Morte d’Arthur, The Talking Oak, den, and Other Poems. Richly illustrated 
Ulysses, Locksiey Hall, St. Agnes’ Eve, Sir and annotated Including, also, Aylmer’s 
Galahad, etc. The notes (50 pp.) include | Field, Rizpah, Sea Dreams, Lady Clara Vere 
explanatory and critical comments. The de Vere, etc. 
sllustrations are of a high charecter. IX. WILLIAM MORRIS’S ATALAN- 
lV. SCOTT’S MARMION. With TA’S RACE, £tc. Illustrated, annotated 
copious notes. Now correctly printed for the by Oscar Fay Adams, with the help of Wm- 
first time. J. Ro!fe, with introduction, biography, etc. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES, considered with some reference to its origin. 
By JouHn Fiske. With questions prepared by F. A. Hill, Principal of the 
English High School, Cambridge, Mass. (Ready July 15, 1890.) 

We shall be pleased to correspond with teachers with reference to the above- 
mentioned books, and also Murdoch and Russell’s Vocal Culture, White’s Words 
and their Uses, Botta’s Handbook of Universal Literature, Richardson’s Primer of 
American Literature, and many other books suitable for schools and college. 


RIVERSIDE INSTRUCTION FRAME. 


Designed by I. FREEMAN 





For TEACHING READING and WRITING in PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
| HALL, Superintendent of Schools at Leominster, Mass. 
| EQUIPPED WITH 
’ TEN OUTLINE LANGUAGE PICTURES, 
TEN SIMILAR PICTURES, . ‘ ‘ 
TWENTY-FIVE PICTURES OF OBJECTS, 

SCRIPT AND PRINTED SENTENCES AND WORDS, 

A DISPLAYING HOLDER, . ° 

THE RIVERSIDE MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, by I. FREEMAN HALL, 

Describes fully the various uses to which the Instruction Frame may be put, and points out clearly, 
principally by the aid of illustrative lessons, what steps the pupil should take before beginning to 
read from a book. Present price, 15 cents, postpaid. The Manual is the first book of the River- 
side Reading and Language Course, which includes the Riverside Primer, The Riverside First 
Reader, The Riverside Second Reader, and, for higher grades, the regular numbers of the Riv- 
erside Literature Series. 


15 by 18 inches. 
9 by 9} inches. 
44 by 4} inches. 


24 by 30 inches 








REMARKS 


The attention of teachers is invited to the classic literature which we are now publishing in a cheap form for school use. 
to the Riverside Literature Series, mostly of the Fourth and Fifth Reader grades, and several books will be published of the First, Second,and Third Reader grades. 


During the next school year valuable additions will be made 


We shall be glad to supply teachers with descriptive circulars of our books, and we will send free, to any teacher who applies Jor it,a portrait catalogue of all our publications, containing portraits of more 


than forty of our famous authors. 


4 Park StreEeEtT, Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY, 


11 East 17TH Street, New York. 


28 LakEsIDE BuiL_pinG, CHICAGO, 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title 
Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Education. . 
Notes on American Schools. , m 
Practical Hints for Public School Teachers. 
European Schools. . ; ° 
Teaching Children to Think. 
Practical Education. ; 
Two Noted Teachers. 
Luther, on Education. 
Elementary Psychology. ° ° * . 
Rudimentary Psychology for Schools and Colleges. 
How to Remember History. . ‘ ° e 
Lindner's Empirical Psychology. 
Teachers’ Manual of Geography. 
Hand-Book of Psychology ‘ : 
Swedish System of Educational Gymnastics. 
Psychology as a Natural Science m 
Outlines of Psychology and Pedagogy. 
National Kindergarten Manual. . ° . 
Essays on Educational Reformers. ° 
Riverside Manual for Teachers. 
Methods and Aids in Geography. . . 
Courses of Studies and Methods of Teaching. 
Historical Course for Schools. . ° 
How to Study Geography. 
Primary Methods. , 
Schoolroom Games and Exercises. 
Studiesin Pedagogy. ‘ ° 
Studies in Primary Education. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





THE Special Number of the JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION has become a feature of educational 
journalism. Its size, the variety of reading mat- 
ter, the attractiveness of the advertising pages, 
make it of value all the year through. It is the 
best of reference upon all questions of recently 
issued books, school furnishings, apparatus, teach- 
ers’ bureaus, summer schools, and vacation ex- 
cursions. 

Arrangements are made to have this go into the 
hands of a large number of school officers in every 
large city and in many towns in all sections of the 
country. The members of school committees 
will find it reliable as a work of reference for the 
entire year. They will do well to note especially 
the various announcements of new publications 
suited to libraries and general reading, for these 
books appear in large number and are every way in- 
viting. There are some departures in the matter 
of schoo] books that are worthy special attention. 

The aim has been in the reading and advertis- 
ing departments to aid all our regular and special 
readers in the matter of reading for personal and 
professional profit ; in the matter of vacation pleas- 
ure, by considering ever old and ever new problems 
as to where to go and what to do; in the matter of 
promotion by arraying before them all of the best 
and most serviceable Teschers’ Bureaus and 
Agencier. 

The various summer meetings are as a rule ear- 
lier than ever before, while the Summer Schools 
are later. It is evident that the Summer Schools 
are to be more largely attended than ever before, 
and the same is true of the various Associations. 
Europe will receive a large delegation from Amer- 
ica, as will the Pacific Coast. ‘The year that has 
closed has been marked by greater educational 

changes, in many respects, than any other in our 
history. We extend our congratulations to our pa- 
trons, whether subscribers or advertisers, and wish 
them a delightful vacation and a prosperous year. 


Geachers’ 








agencies. 








a ——— $e a A feehelied rof geology. Salary $1500, but opportunities unrivalled for 
Gye. Publisher aoe WAN TED BLS sret clas Viteoemiens of a large seminary. Must a Baptist and college 
Henderson G P Putpam’s Sons, N ¥ os = lement teacher for boarding school, with either Klocution or Drawing. Good 

Macinillan & Co, N Y 60| graduate: salary $800, or so. (3) Elemonnaty ate ) Th rimary, two intermediate, and one grammar teacher 
Howland D Appleton & Co N Y 1 50 pyc pe Be mother with dauererado. Good opportunity for those threatened with yO speees difMicuity. 
c ” Te ‘ Ww f s i. have the men, but they won’t take 
Klemm 2 00 +5) Principal of Western norma! school,—g3000 man for $2000 salary. We 
Newcomb 5 We Nost “ a & Co NY 2 » chat salary. (6) we need more mea for prpneipals of city wore mille to, mention, tuperiutendencies, of a 
D »stran 0 er of vacancies is un * Léa 
Carlie WBardaen Syracube) 1 ai] Rar ot urine pera ou ae arnt alata han steno ‘u ne reer the es ta 
Painter Lutheran Pub, Society, Phila 1 Ole eas aes So ee oot often have him elected simultaneously at two or more, that there must be scores 
Putnam A 8 Rarnes & Co, N ” ro and 4 ponte toarhers whom we could help if they were only on our list. We want more and more superior 
Steele Leach, 8hewell & Sanborn, Bost teachers.—all we can get of them. We place more and more every year. but alwars fewer than we could place if we 
Shaffer JB saoeneets Oy, =e : > had the teachers who ought to beon our list. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
De -armo D C Heath & Co, Bost ets tet iaeonesienaaines as: wale thc tenet getter Bo ett aia ss % 
’ - “ we 7 , : l after you have read the New Manual of the 
Redway 70 j In any Teachers’ Agency unti : lan 
» r 1 50 nion Teachers’ Agency. It states frankly the province o ureaus in 
—" ryt ag eS . 2 00 DON T REGI F TD aoe tells you now to proceed tn order to seems 9 ‘ ition. It also 
one Porter & Coates, N Y 3 50 _ ives you » god knowledge of ‘the workings and success of this agency, men- 
Noss stevenson & Foster, Pittsburg, Pa “ tions a large number of representative places fille Ww. CER, Manager, Pe Adie Dinen thee Diab. 
Bullock De Wolf, Fiske Jo, Bos 7 
ulck E L Kellogg & Co,N Y 1 00 
Hall Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 15 H. RS W N HD 
King Lee & Shepard, Bost 1 60 A H} A | x 
Prince Ginn & Co, Bost 75 
Freeman Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ Some Special Calls from School Boards and Colleges we are finding 
Haiktann ‘Ap Marnes & Go. NY it difficult to fill, are as follows: 
ailm ‘ 0, 
Mligh School Principal. ‘Lad uate of 


Bainbridge D Lothrop Co, Boston 
Morgan * Silver, Burdett & Co, Bost 
Jacobi G P Putnam’s Son’s, N Y 


Nuperintendency, $2500. [The Board wrote 
us three months ago for a man for this position, but 
have not been quite satisfied with the ones recom- 

—_—_— | mended]. 
' ; cy Saperintendonsy, 91000. [We had three good 
NS— .—Th t interesting ques-| candidates for this place two weeks ago. 
p ra manhgrag . ae oe : ~ . has just been elected to Freeport, Ia., at $2400, one 
| tion at present in the political world is Ballot] to Pontiac, at $1400, and one to Sheldon, at $1100). 


| Reform.’’ All articles on this vital question, to Superimtendency in Michigan, $1200. A Michi- 
|have due weight, should be written with one of | gan U 


niversity graduate preferred. 


mAs . Superintendency, $1200 to $1400. Married man, 
Esterbrook’s Jefferson, No. 1743, @ large size pen collene graduate wanted. One with several years’ 


with blunt points (not a stub). It will be found a| experience. 
very smooth, easy writer, serviceable for writing| ish School Principal. “ Between 28 and 30. 


Two or three years’ experience,—not more. College 
essays, editorials, general correspondence, etc. graduate.” $1200 to $1400. 

THE TEACHERS’ Co.OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION of Chicago has an unusually large demand | be anxious and urgent in their demands upon us. 
for skilled teachers. It will be of advantage to 
teachers to run their eye over the special positions 
advertised on the second page follow'ng, under 
teachers’ agencies. 


Address 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


y grad 
leading college, and * strong in discipline.” $800. 

A High sScheol Assistant, Grammar Grade 
teacher and Primary teacher for a suburb of Chicago. 
Want ladies of the highest culture and goes appear- 
ance and address. Those understanding normal 
methods preferred. 

Drawing and Music Teachers for public 
schools of large city. 

Drawing Master for a Boys’ School in East, 
$1800. There is No candidate in the field for this 
position. 

Cellege Professorship, — Mathematics, Con- 
gregationalist preferred, but not essential. 

Normal Professorship,— Natural Sciences, 





Mathematics, $1100 each. 


ay 3 These are only a few of the multitude of places on our books, and more calls are coming every day. 
AVAILABLE CANDIDATES ARE RAPIDLY BEING ENGAGED, and soon school boards and principals will 


In writing for circulars it will save time to state your case fully. Manual Free. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70-72 DEARBORN St., CHICAGO. 








ARE YOU LOCATED 


of Teachers. These will bring us hundreds 





want good candidates for these positions at on 


FOR SEPTEMBER?t 


NE W KOD AKS If not, send for blank and circulars of the School and College Bureau. We now have first-class 
vacancies on our books unprovided for, and are sending out 26,000 letters to employers 


of vacancies for the months of July and August. 


Oar vacancies are in all departments of instruction, direct from employers, and therefore 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELmuurst, ILL. 





Man to teach Commercial Branches in Massachusetts 
TEACHERS WANTED, iicnsss? Scena otiiee sess 
® inConn., $850; several Grammar, Itermediate. and Pri- 


mary teachers near Boston, $400-$650 Work is to begin in Fall, but elections will take place in June. We 


“ You press 
the button, reliable. Registration fee, $1.00. Address 
we do the Al om aneraen 
rest.” 


ce. 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 














THE 


purchase of other literature. 


t= LIBRARY °° 


GREENCASTLE, IND., 
March 16, 1889 
The best aggregate expres- 
sion of whatthe American mind * 
has produced in the two hundred and eighty 
years of its activity. 
Respectfully. Joun CLARK RIpPATH. 


Mention this Journal. 


A Great National work. 





I do not see how any school in America can s i 
- . ; pare this work from its reference 
library for teachers and pupils. I am sure that every private individual will purchase 
it for his own library, tt i 


The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
and the editorial work has been admirably done. 


AMERICAN 


Prices and Terma fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages with por- 


traite sent to any address. To Teachers who wish toearn from $100 to 

e400 " qponeh se hepa we guarantee to make au acceptable propo- 

sition. ¢ do not desire applications from parties unwill 
and study to the work. » nwilling to devote time 4th Ave. & Sth St., 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Pub’s, 3 East | 4th St., N.Y. 





ALL LOADED WITH 
to$1500. Also many positions for specialists 


Transparent Films. 


A two weeks’ record 


Seven New Styles and Sizes) ppNNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 4'to.retks’ eee 


erintendencies, $850 to $2500; 65 Principalships, $450 to $2500; 51 Positions in Colle 
ormal Schools, $500 to $2000; 162 calls for asssistants, grammar, intermediate, and primary teachers, $480 
Everyday brings new vacancies. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B, LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


, Academies, and 








Teachers’ Agency | 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
ad E. MIRIAM OOYRIERE. 

= 150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 





For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y- 





"WASHINGTON, December 20, 1889. AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
9 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertcan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


1e has to cut off for a time his 


Very respectfully, W. T. HARRIS, 


Commissioner of Education. 
CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1889. 


JOHN FISKE. 
By E. C. STEDMAN 
AND 
E. M. HUTCHINSON 


National Teachers’ Bureau 


100 BIBLE Hovssg, 

NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS WANTED 

at once for some of the best salaried positions 
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No, 28 
Quill Action. 


S 








No. 3. 


in city and country schools, Make applica- 
tion without delay, inclosing stamp. 

















CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. WV. 





FOR BEGISTRATIUN. 
BEST FACILITIES 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 


> 3 emer with Positions. Form for stamp. 
m ers are served without charge. Our su 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. aati 
R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


SOUTHERN 
a Cool AeNe 

WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
8, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Only qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 

mictration fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 
soeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with omen. 

Miss RANNIE 8. RROUGHS, 

Nov. 21, 1888. MT. STwRLine. Kr. 


BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
28 W. 23d St., New York. 84 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


Supplies superior teachers for schools. colleges, 
and families. Recommends schoois to parents. 


ORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





























6 Marlborough Street, Boston, wiil be reopened o 





1. A full course in Froebel’s Philoso 
the Kindergarten Gifts, Occupations, ~ ay aa 





\ | : AND . Ww. 
KINDE RG RT ae ScHERMERHORN & -. po ay fittiug students to take charge of a Kinder. | 
UPPLIES. mEW YORK, The last two courses are free of charge. 


Apply to Miss Brigas, 6 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Kindergarten Training Class established tg Mrs. QuINcY A. SHAw in 
rome in Thursday, 9th October, 1890 
EE DIFFERENT COURSES WILL BE GIVEN: 


- a4 e HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 
Se a& ia blah Ree ree 
a & ‘ es ¢ & Amert T Send stamp for form. etc. 
“3 gbi se TEACHERS WANTED. “Serious tea. yest PORTLAND, OREGON. 
7. e s ., —_—_—_ se SS - ————— 
= $3 23 r . 
< z= So = W H) M N 
#5 ae THE BOY ORATOR, 
eB = $ Will accept engagements to lecture on Temperance, Prohibition, Law, The Dark Centinent, and 
E ‘a 3 other sudjects, or will address Grand Army Posts. 
Ee] . M4 If you desire his services, write immediately, as he leaves Boston in the fall of the present year to 
P 3 £5 7) commence his European tour. Address, 
, Ss Eg ° ‘ NATIONAL LECTURE BUREAU, 
: 43 = 88 ar 4 Park Street, Room 6, BOSTON, MASS. 
H g = H Ba on This Bureau Supplies Musical and Literary Talent. 
— 
iV ‘WR KINDERGARTEN 
iF TRAINING 
i s 


connection with the sehool, 


2. A course of lectures on the same subjects to 
mothers and women ji 
young’ children nterested in the training of 


eekly talks to nurses. [eow 




















June 26, 1890. JOURN ATL 
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SEVEN GREAT 


DICTIONARIES. 





Lewiss Latin Dictionary. 


A Latin Dictionary for Schools. By 
CHARLTON T’.. Lewis, Ph. D. 1192 pp. 
Cloth, $5 50; Full Sheep, $6 00. 


This book is not an abridgment of any larger work, nor is it a dictionary of the 
Latin language. It is designed to explain every word or phrase in Latin books 
commonly read in schools, including the entire works of Terence, Cassar, Cicero, Livy, 
Nepos, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Phaedrus, and Curtius, the Catiline and 
Jugurtha of Sallust, and the Germania and Agricola of Tacitus. A few words 
found in such extracts of Florus, Eutropius, and Justinus, as are sometimes included 
in elementary readers, have been added. Full references have been given in order 
that the authority for each expression may be known; but. as far as possible, the 
citations have been drawn from the books most commonly read, in order that the 
explanations given may be available to pupils in the earliest parts of their course. 


Harper's Latin Dictionary. 


A New Latin Dictionary, Founded on 
the Translation of “Freund’s Latin-Ger- 
man Lexicon.’ Edited by EK. A. AN- 
DREWS, LL.D. New Edition, Revised, 
Enlarged, and in great part,..Rewritten 
by CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D,, and 
CHARLES SHORT, LLwD., Professor of 
Latin in Columbia College, New York. 
2020 pp. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $6 50; Full 
Russia, $10 00. 


Liddell & Scott's Lexicon. 


(Revised and Enlarged.) A Greek-En- 
glish Lexicon. Compiled by HENRY 
GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and RoBERT SCOTT, 
D.D., Dean of Rochester, late Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, with the Co-op- 
eration of HENRY DRISLER, Jay Profes- 
sor of Greek in Columbia College, New 
York. 1776 pp. Seventh Edition. Re- 
vised and Augmented throughout. 4to, 
Sheep, $10 00. 


Liddell & Scott's ™smei* Lexicon. 











An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon | 


Founded upon the Seventh Edition of 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexi- 
con. Compiled and Arranged by H. G. 
LIDDELL. 910 pp. 4to, Sheep, $4 00; 
Linen, $3 75; Cloth, $3 50, 








Liddell & Scott's Greek Lexicon. 


(Abridged.) A Lexicon abridged from 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexi- 
con. The Twentieth Edition, carefully 
revised throughout. With an Appendix 
of Proper and Geographical Names, pre- 
pared by the Rev. James M. WHITON, 
Ph.D. 832 pp. Small 4to, Half Leath- 


er, $2 QO. 


Yonge's English-Greek Lexicon. 


An English-Greek Lexicon. By C. D. 
YONGE. ‘With many New Articles, an 
Appendix of Proper Names, and Pillon’s 
Greek Synonymes. ‘To which is prefixed 
an Essay on the Order of Words in Attic- 
Greek Prose, by Charles Short, LL. D. 
Edited by Henry Drisler, LL.D. 779 pp. 
Royal 8vo, Sheep, extra, $4 50. 


In this work the aim of the editor has been to exhibit a 
complete English vocabulary, so far, at least, as there are words 
in Greek by which the English words can be literally or ade- 
quately rendered, and where this cannot be done, to supply, 
wherever practicable, the deficiency by phrases. In every 
instance the authority for the word or phrase cited is given. 


Thayer's Greek-English Lexicon. 


Greek- English Lexicon of the New Tes- 
tament ; being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis 
Novi Testamenti, Translated, Revised, and 
Enlarged by Joseph Henry Thayer, 
D.D., Bussey Professor of New Testa- 
ment Criticism and Interpretation in the 
Divinity School of Harvard University. 
726 pp. 4to, Cloth, $500; Half Roan, 

$6 00; Full Sheep, $6 50. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to exaggerate the worth of this 
great lexicon, which will undoubtedly take its place as a stand- 
ard work of reference in every well-furnished library. It does 


credit to the profound and industrious scholarship of Dr. Thayer. 
—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 
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merican Book Company, 


INCORPORATED, 


Publishers of School 


Text-Books 


Heretofore issued by 


D. Appleton & Co., New York; A. S. Barnes & Co., New York; 
Harper & Bros., New York; Ivison, Blakeman & Co., New York; 


Van Antwerp, Bragg 


& Co., Cincinnati. 


The publications of the American Book Company embrace a large proportion of the school text-books used in the schools 
of the United States. Their popularity is due to the fact that they have been brought out under most careful supervision and thus 
represent the best scholarship available for the preparation of text-books, combined with the keenest practical judgment of the needs of 


American schools. 


varied list from which the most judicious selection can be made for every grade of public and private schools. 


Prepared by leading educators in every grade of school work and in all sections of the country, they present a 


No list of publica- 


tions has ever been able so confidently to appeal to every constituency and to all classes of schools. 


The list of the American Book Company includes the following standard and popular text-books : 


READERS. Appleton’s School Readers, with word manuals and 
them; Harper’s New Readers, just completed ; 
Barnes’s New Readers, with manual for sight reading and word lessons ; 
Harvey’s Graded School Readers in five numbers; McGuffey’s Re- 
vised Readers in six numbers, with an alternate series for supplementary 
reading; Swinton’s Readers in five numbers, with a Classical English or 
Sixth Reader, and an advanced series in four numbers tor supplementary reading ; 
Swinton & Cathcart’s Standard Supplementary Readers in six num- 
Johonnot’s Historical Readers, and Natural History Readers, 
and McGuffey’s Natural History Readers. 
SPELLERS. Swinton’s Word Book Series in 
Harvey’s Graded School Spellers; McGuffey’s Revised Spellers ; 
Metcalf’s Speller and Language Book ; Watson’s Spellers; Johon- 
not’s Sentence and Word Book, together with writing spellers of various 


Harper's Spelling 


charts accompanying 


bers ; 


three numbers ; 


plans, including Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks, five numbers ; 
and Dictation Blanks in four numbers ; Manson’s Writing Spellers in six num 
bers ; and Swinton’s Model Blanks in eight numbers, combining both the text 
and exercise books. 

ARITHMETICS. ‘The list includes the standard authors, all recently 

White’s New Arithmetics; Appleton’s Standard Arithme- 
Barnes’s National Arithmetics; Harper’s Arithmetics, by 
Harper’s New Arithmetics; Robinson’s Shorter Course in 
two books; Fish’s Arithmetics in two books ; and Ray’s Revised Arith- 
metics in three books. 

GEOGRAPHY. Barnes’s New Series, the Elementary and Com- 
plete; Appleton’s Standard Geographies; Harper’s Geographies; 
The Eclectic Geographies, the old series in three books and the new series 
and Swinton’s Geographies. 
State Editions for some or all the States, and have been edited with great care 


~ 


rey ised. 
tics; 
French : 


in two books ; All these books have special 
to present the latest information regarding the geography of the world and the 
results of the most recent researches and discoveries 

GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE. The list includes new and 
striking works by Conklin, Metcalf & Bright, Long, Maxwell and 
Stickney, together with the standard books of Swinton, Bain, Harvey, 
Holbrook, Clark, Kerl, Quackenbos, and Wells. 


represent the best established usage and the most progressive thought and 


These various works 


methods in language instruction. 


HISTORY. Barnes’s Series, including Brief 
Rome, England and France, and the popular Brief History of the United 
States; The Eclectic Histories, by M. FE. Thalheimer; Eggleston’s 
History of the United States; Swinton’s Histories, including the 
First Lessons, the Condensed History of the United States, and the Outlines 
of the World’s History ; Fisher’s Outlines of Universal History. 


History of Greece, 


The general price-list of the publications of the American Book Company will be mailed on request to 
Any book upon this list will be sent by mail or express to any part of the United State 


teacher. 
for transportation, on receipt of the published price. 


Remittances should be made by draft or post-office order, and both remittances 


purchaser. 





PENMANSHIP. The various authors of the American Book Com- 
pany’s Copy Books have been the leaders in penmanship instruction and 
methods for half a century. Each series has been recently revised and great 
attention has been paid to grading and the distribution of letters and their 
peculiar combinations throughout the various numbers. They include Apple- 
ton’s Standard Copy Books; Barnes’s New Copy Books; Harper’s 
Copy Books; Eclectic Copy Books; Payson, Dunton and Scribner’s 


Copy Books ; Spencerian Penmanship, and Spencer’s Copy Books. 

PHYSIOLOGY. Works by Brown, Johonnot and Bouton, Tracy, 
Dalton, Smith and Walker, and four different series prepared under the 
direction of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and bearing the indorse- 
ment of the Union as approved text-books for temperance instruction. 

DRAWING. The Eclectic Series; Kriisiis Drawing Books; 
White’s Revised Drawing, with sets of models for teachers and pupils ; 
and Bartholomew’s Drawing Books. 


SCIENCE. The Company’s list includes the standard works in Geology 
by Dana, Andrews, Steele and Le Conte, in Botany, by Gray, Wood, 
Goodale, Coulter, Youmans; in Chemistry, by Cooley, Eliot & Storer, 
Gillet & Rolfe, Steele and Norton; and in Physics, by Peck, Cooley, 
Steele, Norton; in Astronomy, by Kiddle, Steele, and Ray; and in 
Natural History by Johonnot, Cooper, and Tenney. 

HIGHER MATHEMATICS. by Courtenay, Davies,, Peck, 
Loomis, Ray, Robinson, Schuyler, and Sensenig. These authors will 
the best standard writers, and their 
extensively used in the best schools of the country, including the great colleges 


be recognized as among works are 


and scientific schools, and the military and naval academies. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. In German may be named the works of 
\dler, Ahn, Dreyspring, Gastineau, Heydenreich, Woodbury, Ollendorff and 
Krooh ; the Eclectic and P. D. & S. German Copy Books and the Eclectic 
German Readers. In French the text-books of Ahn, Bullet. Chouquet, Collot, 
De Fivas, De Peyrac, Duffet, Hennequin, Fasquelle, Gaillard, Gastineau, 
Gerard, Magill, Languellier & Monsanto, Ollendorff, Pujol, and Rowan. In 
Italian, the works of Fontana, Foresti, Millhouse, and Meadows. In Spanish, 
Mantilla’s Readers and History, and Monsanto and Languellier’s Complete 
Course. 

CLASSIC LANGUAGES. In Latin and Greek the list contains 
the standard and popular elementary text-books of Hadley, Harkness, 
Harper, Roy and Winchell. In Latin texts are editions of nearly all the 
great authors, with notes and comments by Harkness, Frieze, Herbermann, 
Lord, Lindsay, Johnson, Lincoln, Searing, Tyler, Butler, Thatcher, Spencer, 


Crosby and Fisher. In Greek texts are editions with notes by Boise, Crosby, 
Robbins, Smead, Hackett and Tyler. 


any school officer or 
Ss or Canada, wethout extra charge 


and goods sent by mail will be at the risk of the 


American Book Company, 


806 AND 808 Broapway, New York. 137 


Watnut Srt., CincinnatTt. 


258 AND 260 Wasasu Ave., CHICAGO. 


